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PREFACE. 


I'l' is superfluous to say anything by way of apology 
or justification for the publication of this little 
book. In the ever-memorable connection of India 
with England, there is perhaps no event which 
attests more strongly or more remarkably to the 
evergrowing cosmopolitanism of English life and 
the philanthropy of English character than the 
election by the electors of Cental Finsbury of an 
Indian gentleman to represent their interests in 
the greatest national assembly of the world. The 
suffrages of the Finsbury electors exercised iu the 
spirit of broad, supra-insular sympathy have not 
only secured to themselves a faithful and conscien- 
tious arbiter of their interests, but have also been 
tbe means of indirectly transmitting both to the 
sputtering 5 and voiceless millions of India a friendly 
message, that for once in the annals of English 
political life will be added to the few ardent and 
disinterested advocates of Indian reform in the 
House the characteristically native ring of the voice 
of the patriot. The spontaneous rejoicings in all 
parts of India that immediately followed this memo- 
rable event have a three-fold significance, first, that 
one of India’s sons has been found to be possessed 
••of the culture and general qualifications as to bo 
acceptable to a section of the English people, who, 
with their traditional cautious instincts, and but 


for the severe test to which they have put him 
during a long and trying period, would have been 
slow to recognize any assimilation of alien with local 
interests; secondly , that the revered and historic 
sanctotura, not only of English but of universal 
liberty, the asylum of the oppressed and forlorn in 
all quarters of the globe should entertain within its 
walls one who, notwithstanding ethnic differences 
of opinion, is one of our own, and who has so far, 
by dint of indomitable perseverance, assailed the 
medley of sneers, indignation, infuriated disappoint, 
merit, and unsavoury sarcasm of ‘ The English 
Parliament and the Black Man’ by the thorough 
falsifier of concrete result achieved ; and thirdly , 
that Indian wants and Indian aspirations will find 
a safe and certain medium of communication with 
the British public, unclouded by misrepresentations 
and deriving new force from the credibility and in- 
fallibility which attach to one who speaks with the 
confidence of a long and perfect acquaintanceship*-- 
If Ausrlo-Iudian administration in India has hitherto 
afforded ample proofs of its spirit of benevolence in 
a wide and extensive distribution of patronage to 
indigenous culture and in the free scope given to 
native public opinion to exert its influence in its 
councils of deliberation and in kindred acts of gene- 
rous statesmanship, its mainspring in England has 
carried this spirit to its picturesque perfection by 
recognizing Indian claims to higher and moi'e 
exalted spheres of work, to guide the destinies of 
the Empire on which it has been truly said ‘ the 
sun never sets ’ broad based on the expanded 
brotherhood of a common humanity. 


As to the gentleman himself who forms the hero 
of this little book, it is needless to expatiate at any 
length. The highest praise that can be accorded to 
him has but too clearly proved its deservedness in 
the memorable incident with which his name will 
inseparably be associated ; the results of high culture, 
long services of usefulness to his country, and a 
uniform disposition of sympathy have attained their 
fruition in an elevation which, apart from its merits 
of distinction, gives to one who is so inclined the 
means of doing good to half the world. 

This little book is, in its own humble way, in- 
tended to perpetuate the memory of this important 
incident. It does not pretend to be exhaustive of all 
the circumstances connected with Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s election to Parliament. Having regard 
to the impatience generally exhibited by readers 
to go through dry and uninteresting details, added 
to the difficulty of procuring all the requisite 
materials that may perhaps give a cheery and 
attractive shape to the work, the compilers had 
necessarily to restrict it to the compass of a small 
book detailing only the main incidents that may 
prove to be of interest and be consistent with light 
and leisurely reading. For any shortcomings in 
the execution of our plans, we crave indulgent 
treatment by our readers. 

The Compilers. 

Madras, ) 

28 rd December 1892. J 
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A Sketch of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s Past Career 


(Extracted eiiom the Bombay Gazette .) 

“ From Ids early years Mr. Dadabhai showed himself to 
be a bright boy. He was generally the Exhibition boy, 
both in vernacular and the English schools. On one 
occasion, in the Government English school, another boy 
of his class carried off the prize in mental arithmetic by 
preparing most of the ready-reckoner by heart; but at the 
public exhibition for the distribution of prizes, the prize- 
boy broke down, when the little • Dady ; stepped to the 
front, regained his first place, and there and then won his 
prize from one of the spectators, it is of this incident, we 
believe, that Mrs. Poston, in her ‘ Western India/ speaks 
regarding the little Parsec lad ^ with an over-hanging 1 ' 
forehead, and small sparkling eyes, peculiarly attracting 
our attention. The moment a question was proposed to 
the dess, lie quickly took a step before 1 the rest, contracted 
his brows in deep and anxious thought, and with parted 
lips and finger eagerly uplifted towards the master, silently 
but rapidly worked his problem in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and blurted out the solution with a startling haste, 
half painful, half ludicrous. The little fellow seemed 
wholly animated with the desire of excelling, and his 
mental capabilities promised him a rich reward/ In 1845 
Sir Erskine Perry, Chief J usfcice of Bombay, and President 
of the Board of Education, with his general desire to 
promote education among the natives, proposed to send 
Mr. Dadabhai to England to study for the Bar, offering to 
contribute half the expenses himself, and asking Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the first Baronet, and other shetts , 
to give the other half. The proposal was at first accepted, 
but was subsequently declined ; and the general report of 
the reason was that somebody had frightened Sir Jamsetjee 
that young Dadabhai might be tempted to become a 
Christian in England, as a few years previously there had 
been much excitement among the Parsees on account of 
some conversions to Christianity. Soon afterwards Mr, 


Dadabhai was appointed bead native assistant master, and, 
on the occasion of the annual exhibition for the distribution 
of prizes, was declared by Principal Harkness to be entitled 
to the gold medal of the year. His subsequent career as 
Assistant Professor and Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in the Elphinstone College, m succes- 
sion to Professor Patton, was successful and satisfactory. 
The distinction of Assistant Professor was conferred upon 
him in consideration of his great usefulness as well as ot 
his very high character. Every successive I rofessor had 
borne testimony to the extent of his acquirements as well 
as to his zeal and energy ; and the. Board of Education 
testified to the repeated opportunities of observing his 
‘devotion to the cause of native education Mr. Dada- 
bhai was the first Native Professor, not only m Bombay, 
but in all India; and the Board of Education, m their 
report for 1854-55, referred to his appointment m these 
terms — ‘ To complete the arrangements, we gladly availed 
ourselves of the opportunity of confirming Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroii as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, the duties of which he had been performing to our 
entire satisfaction for nearly two years. We feel sure 
that the distinction he has thus won by a long and laborious 
devotion to Mathematical studies, and by an able discharge 
of his duties in the instruction, will stimulate him to still 
greater exertion. It is now twenty-eight years since the 
subiect of the Elphinstone Professorships first came under 
consideration, 'With the view of commemorating the high 

sense entertained by the natives of Western India of the 
public and private character of the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone on his retirement from the government of 
this Presidency. At a public meeting held m the Library 
of the Native Education Society m August 182/, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed that the most appropriate and 
durable plan for accomplishing this object would be to 
found Professorships for teaching the English language, 
and the arts, the sciences, and the literature of Europe. 
Ill the resolution which was thus adopted^ a hope was 
expressed that the happy period would arrive when natives 
of this country would be found qualified for holding those 
Professorships. It was, therefore, with no ordinary feeling 
of satisfaction that we felt ourselves justified in nominating 
Mr Dadabhai Naoroji to the chair of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy— a measure .so entirely in accordance 
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with both the letter and spirit of the resolution. On 
another occasion, Dr. M. S toy ell/ Secretary of the Board 
of Education, wrote to Mr. Dadabhai a letter of congratu- 
lation and advice, telling him to f go on in the same steady, 
straightforward course, and with the same single-minded 
views, and you may prove in time a great blessing to your 
countrymen/ 

“ During his educational career, and before his visits to 
England, Mr. Dadabhai did not confine his energies to his 
own regular work, but was either one of the originators 
of, or an active labourer in, most of the public movements 
of the time. The Students 5 Literary and Scientific Society, 
the Dnyan Prasarak Society, the Bombay Association, the 
Rahnoomm Mazdiasna Society (for religious reforms among 
the Parsees), the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, the Iranee 
Fund, the Parsee Gymnasium, the Widow Remarriage 
Movement among the Hindoos, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the first girls 5 school of the Students 5 Literary 
and Scientific Society were indebted to him as an originator 
or active labourer for their success and advancement. In 
the cause of female education he threw his whole heart 
and soul ; and he was spoken of by those who had watched 
and known his anxious work as *the father of the girls 5 
schools/ In the infancy of the movement a few volunteer 
teachers from the members of the Students 5 Society had at 
first opened the schools at their own houses, and were 
teaching during their leisure hours in the morning. In 
all his work Mr. Dadabhai esteemed and respected his 
fellow-workers, and they in turn worked under his lead 
with pleasure and unanimity. Much of the success of the 
Parsee Law Association in England in persuading the Law 
Commissioners and the Secretary of State for India to 
grant the special legislation asked for was due to the joint 
exertions of Mr. Dadabhai and Mr. Mowrozjee Furdoonjee. 
Mr. Dadabhai was the president of the ' Native Literary 
Society 5 which was incorporated with the Students 5 Literary 
and Scientific Society in the year 1848. He was vice- 
president and treasurer of the latter Society, and one of the 
volunteer teachers and superintendents of the Society 5 -s 
female schools. He was president of the Guzeratee Dnyan 
Prasarak Society for four or five years ; secretary of the 
Rahnoomu) Mazdiasna Society for two or three years ; one 
of the promoters and a member of the committee of the 


Bombay Association ; and one of the promoters and on the 
committee of the Framjee Cowasjee Institute. He took an 
active part in tlie success of the I ranee bund, raised foi 
ameliorating the condition of the Zoroastrians lesident in 
Persia; and in the settlement of the trust of the . Fort 
Charitable Dispensary. He took an active interest in the 
success of the Parsee Gymnasium , and drafted a set of 
rules for its management, which were adopted. He pro- 
jected the Canning Fellowship, which, unfortunately, 
owing to the commercial crisis, was allowed to fall through. 
Mr. Dadabhai was among the first of those to propose a 
statue to Sir J amsetjee Jeejeeblioy, the first Baronet, and 
was largely instrumental in carrying through the proposal 
for a statue of the Hon. Jugannath Sunkersett. Mr. 
DadaKhahs., connection with journalism dates as far back 
as 1851, when he contributed to the Rama char Durpan , a 
daily Gujeratee newspaper, a series of articles with the 
title ' Dialogue between Socrates and Diogenes/ In order 
to hold the various public movements in which he took a 
share, and to introduce a higher style and tone of journal- 
ism among the Par sees, Mr. Dadabhai in the year 18ol 
started the Ihist G-ofidv newspaper, , which lie edited loi 
two years without any remuneration, and paid others^ for 
editing it when he could not write for want yd* time. ^ 5 he 
amount of literary work he went through was highly 
creditable to his industry. He contributed to the Dnyan 
Prasrak Magazine some eighteen lectures on National 
Philosophy and Astronomy, which had been delivered at 
meetings of the Society of that name, as well as papers on 
different social subjects. Before the Students 5 Literary 
and Scientific Society he read several papers and delivered 
lectures. In the Sir Jarnsetjee Jeejeebhov Philosophic 
Institute he delivered a lecture on Astronomy. As secre- 
tary of: the Rahnoomm Society, he worked with the 
president, Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, in editing its 
periodical publications, and wrote one or two papers 
himself. While a discussion was going on on the subject 
of introducing native ladies at dinners and social gather- 
ings, Mr. Dadabhai wrote an account of the condition of 
women in different countries in past times, which was sub- 
sequently published in a local newspaper. With these and 
other burdens upon him, he could yet Jind time to learn 
several languages ; for he has a knowledge, besides Mngiish, 
of French, Persian, Hindustani, Gujeratee, and Marathi. 
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“ When .the project of starting the first native iner- 
eantileffinn in ; England waA|ak<eix up by HiA Cainas; -Air. 
Dadablmi was offered a share in the fir. up though lie never 
had the least experience as a merchant. He accepted, the 
offer solely because lie was desirous to promote a more 
intimate and personal connection between England and 
India, and more especially to make a home for young 
natives to go to England for education and competition 
for the Indian Civil and Medical Services, which were 
then recently thrown open. "India for the. Indians 9 was 
then, as now, his aim. But for this he would not have 
exchanged mathematics for merchandise. He first went 
to England in 1885, and has spent well-nigh twenty years 
there, returning to Bombay from time to time as the exi- 
gencies of his own and public business required. While in 
England he imposed upon himself the anxious and arduous 
task of making Englishmen take an active interest in 
Indian questions, and to read papers on Indian subjects. 
It was this silent work to which he had for a time to 
devote much perseverance, energy, tact, and some money. 
He persuaded many friends in Bombay and elsewhere to 
send their sons to England, and took upon himself their 
guardianship. He has now the satisfaction of seeing 
numbers of natives visiting England for education, busi- 
ness, profession, or travelling. Many a native who has 
visited England will remember his ever-ready help, advice, 
and kindness. As a merchant, Mr. Dadabhai has always 
been respected for his straightforwardness and honesty in 
all his dealings and business relations ; and so far was he 
then respected and esteemed that when in trying to extri- 
cate a mercantile friend from his embarrassments, he lost 
three lakhs of rupees,* and owing to large failures m 
Bombay, his own firm failed, his creditors deeply sympa- 
thised with him, and not only released him within a few 
weeks, but helped him by engaging his services in the 
liquidation; while some friends at once gave him new loans 
to set him up in business again. Much public sympathy 
was expressed for him at the time. Mr. Sorabjee Shapur- 
jee Bengalee, c.i.e., refers, in his lately published book, 
to an incident illustrative of the high commercial 
character Messrs. Dadabhai Naoroji and Co. enjoyed 
in England. One or two Indian banks having at- 
tempted to hold back documents, the drafts of which 
Messrs, Dadabhai Naoroji and Co. were ready to 




pay, Mr. Dadabhai at once stoutly resisted the at- 
tempt by raising a controversy in the Times ; and the 
Governor of the Bank of England saw Mr. Dadabhai at 
his office and complimented him on his spirited resistance 
and the justness of his contest. While in England Mr. 
Dadabhai was connected with several public bodies, and 
was a member of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophic 
Society, of the Philomathic Society, and of the Council 
of the" Liverpool Athenaeum ; a member of the Cotton 
Supply Association of Manchester, of the Royal Insti- 
tution of London, of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of the Ethnological and Anthro- 
pological Societies of the Society of Arts, and the National 
Indian Association. He was also president of the London 
Indian Society and honorary secretary of the East India 
Association. He was appointed Professor of Gujaratee 
in the London University College and a member of its 
Senate ; and was director of the Queen Insurance Company, 
and a guarantor of the Exhibition of 1862. He was highly 
respected as a Mason as he was as a man and a merchant. 
He was secretary and one of the founders of the Lodge 
named * Marquis of Dalhousie/ and is one of its past 
masters. He made a speech at the Mansion House on the 
occasion of a subscription fund raised for India. In .1859 
lie corresponded with Lord Stanley, then Secretary of 
State for India, on the subject of the Civil Service rules, 
which ended in an assurance given to Mr. Dadabhai that 
no further changes in the regulations would at any time 
be made without early publicity being given to them. 
In 1860 he spoke at a public meeting at Manchester on 
the cotton supply, and his address was highly spoken of 
by the English papers at the time. In 1861 he read 
papers before public meetings on the Manners and Customs 
of the Parsees and on the Parsee Religion. In the same 
year Mr. Dadabhai and other Parsees resident in London 
worked hard in the matter of Dr. Muneherjee Byramjee 
Colab, who was shut out from the competition for the 
Indian Medical Service. Dr. Muneherjee now occupies 
a high position in the service. In 1865 Mr. Dadabhai 
addressed the London Indian Society on the subject of the 
rules for the Civil Service examinations ; and the discus- 
sion at and the representations made by the Society to 
the then Secretary of State for India succeeded in getting 
the marks for Sanskrit and Arabic restored to the former 


figures which, they had been reduced. In 1886 Mr. 
Dadabhai read a paper before the Ethnological Society on 
f The European and Asiatic Races/ with a view to vindi- 
cate the character of the latter from the attack and asper- 
sions made by Mr. Crawford, the president of the Society. 
The rest of Mr. Daclabliaff s disinterested labours were 
confined mostly to the papers he read before the East 
India Association, and to the part he took in the discussion 
of papers read before the Association by other gentlemen. 
The papers he read in the year 1867 were on — England's 
Duties to India ; Mysore ; Memorial and Address for the 
Admission of Natives into the Indian Civil Service; and 
the expenses of the Abyssinian War. The papers read 
in 1868 were — Memorial of the Natives of the Bombay 
Presidency resident in England and correspondence with 
Sir Stafford North cote for the establishment of Female 
Normal Schools as proposed by Miss Carpenter; Admission 
of educated Natives into the Indian Civil Service; Reply 
to Sir Stafford Northcote's speech in Parliament, on the 
subject; Correspondence with Sir Stafford Northcote on 
the Indian Civil Service clause in the Governor-General of 
India Bill; Reply to Lord William Hay on Mysore ; Duties 
of Local Indian Associations, and Irrigation Works in 
India. We need scarcely say that since 1866 Mr. Dada- 
bhai is better known for his work in connection with the 
East India Association and the championship of the right 
of the Indian people. On his return to Bombay in 1809 
for a time, the native community of Bombay voted him an 
address, a purse, and a portrait. Out of this purse, he 
has, according to general report, spent the greater portion 
in works of public usefulness. By far his most important 
and earnest labour has for some years past been directed 
to an exposition of the poverty of India and its remedy ; 
and anybody who carefully reads his papers on the subject, 
read before the Bombay Branch of the East India Associ- 
ation, will see how thoroughly and earnestly he lias dis- 
cussed the subject. Latterly he has carried on some 
direct correspondence on this subject with the India Office, 
with some good effect ; and has succeeded in awakening 
an intelligent and sympathising interest in England in 
connection with this matter. With respect to Mr. Darla- 
bhai's public labours since 1868, we may say that in 1869 
he delivered three Gujeratee and one English lecture for 
the East India- Association, and an address at the form- 
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ation and inauguration of the Bombay Branch. About the 
same time he delivered a lecture in Gujeratee on f The 
Condition of India ? at a meeting called by the Thakore 
Salieb of Gondal ; wrote another paper on the Civil Service 
clause in tlie Governor-General of India Bill/ which was 
sent from Bombay to the East India Association > and one 
on the Bombay Cotton Act of 1869, which, with the discus- 
sions on the subject, resulted in the Act being vetoed by 
the Secretary of State. In 1 870 he wrote a paper on the 
Wants and Means of India ; and in 1871011 the Commerce 
of India, and on the Financial Administration of India. 
In 1872, while in Bombay, he took an active part in the 
agitation for municipal reform. In 1872 Mr. Dadabhai 
gave evidence before the Parliamentary Select Committee. 
In 1874 he entered on the duties of the Dewanship of 
Baroda at the earnest solicitation of the Gaek war, being 
the first Parsee Dewan in an important Native State at a 
time when the administration of its affairs was beset with 
serious and harassing difficulties. His views, theoretical 
and practical, of governings were truth and straight- 
forwardness; that governments and princes were made for 
the people, and not the people for them ; and that the true 
welfare of a State was identified with the welfare and 
progress of the people. The space at our command pre- 
cludes us from referring to the crowding incidents of that 
year, and we must refer our readers to Mr. Dadabhai -s 
reply • Blue-books. It may be remarked that 

the struggle, in which a Resident was removed by a Viceroy 
like Lord Northbrook, must have been one of no ordinary 
character. The removal of a Resident for the sake of a 
native Dewan is an event of rare occurrence. Sir Bartle 
Frere, writing to Mr. Dadabliai in February 1874, said : — 
f I have received with the utmost interest all the inform- 
ation you have sent home regarding your doings at Baroda. 
You must not be discouraged by anything that happens. 
You have undertaken, as I warned you, a terrible difficult 
work, but I feel sure you have undertaken, it in the right 
spirit, and from none but the purest motives/ Again in 
the following year Sir Bartle Frere wrote to Mr. Dadabhai : 
e It has been a matter of regret to both of us (himself and 
Sir Erskine Perry; that y on were not allowed an opportu- 
nity of carrying out the reforms you desired, and thus 
making one of the most interesting experiments possible 
in a Native State. But you have the consolation of having* 


done your best. I do not see that any human being 
could have done more under the cireumstancesd In 1875, 
during his stay in '.Bombay, Mr. Dadabhai was elected a. 
member of the Corporation and of the Town Council, and 
worked in those offices for a little over a year. His treat- 
ment of some of the more troublesome questions of several 
years' standing elicited from the Corporation a special vote 
of thanks for his ‘zeal and ability/ and an expression of 
regret at liis resignation in September 187(5. in addition 
to the routine work, his principal work during the year 
was showing that Government were demanding from the 
Municipality fifty lakhs of rupees more than they 'were 
entitled to on the Vehar Loan, and that the delivery of 
water by the Vehar system was only about fourteen gal- 
lons a head per day, and not seventeen gallons; and 
suggestions for loans for improvements and for amendments 
in the Municipal Act. In 1870 Mr. Dadabhai wrote his 
two papers on ‘ The Poverty of India, 3 which were read 
before the Bombay Branch of the East India Association; 
and his reply to the discussion on the poverty of India. 
.From 1876 to 1879 he carried on a private correspondence 
with Sir Erskine Perry on the higher and larger employ- 
ment of natives, anti with Sir David Wedderbn.ru about 
getting return of the salaries, pensions, &c., given to 
European employes in all departments of the State. 
In 1.880 he wrote letters to the Secretary of State on the 
Productions and Wants of the Punjaub and India; a letter 
to the same high authority on f The Moral Poverty of India 
and Native Thoughts on the present British Indian Policy, 3 
and * A. few statements in the Report of the Finance Com- 
mission of 1880b From 1878 to 1881 Mr. Dadabhai carried 
on a private correspondence with Mr. Hyndman on Indian 
subjects. 

“ Mr. Dadabhai was appointed a member of the Grand 
Jury in 1855; was nominated a Fellow of the Bombay 
University in 1864, and a Justice of the Peace in 1888, in 
which year he again joined the Corporation. Since his 
return to Bombay he has started the Voice of India. He 
submitted a note on education to the Education Commis- 
sion -when they held their sittings in Bombay. He made 
praiseworthy exertions for the success of the Bipon 
Memorial / ’ . ' 1 , ’ 

In August 1885, Lord lieay appointed Mr. Dadabhai an 
Additional Member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
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His appointment was hailed with universal satisfaction, 
though it was felt by all that very tardy justice was done 
to him by (ioveniment. Mr. Dadabhai took a leading 
part at the meetings of the First Indian Nat onal Congress 
which satin Bombay on the 27th, 28tli and 29th December 
1885. A few months after he left for hmglanct "with a 
view' to try bis chance at the G-eneral Election and secure 
a seat in Parliament, the help of several English friends 
of India enabled him to find a constituency willing to 
accept him as a candidate. At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Holborn Liberal Association, held on 
Friday, the 18th of June 1886, it was unanimously resolved 
to commend him to the Electors of Holborn as . “ a fat and 
proper person to represent the Liberals and Radicals or 
the Borough in Parliament” Mr. Dadabhai accepted the 
candidature and issued his address to the Electors of the 
Holborn Division of Finsbury on the 19th of June loco.- 
The issue at the General Elections of June lbo6 turned 
upon the question of Home Rule for Ireland, and the 
English public were so much divided in opinion on the 
question, and besides, so strongly Conservative was the 
borough selected by Mr. Dadabhai, that from the first the 
chances of his election seemed slender. Most things were 
against him in the contest, but nevertheless he threw him- 
self into it with great courage and resolution, lie ad- 
dressed a large number of meetings and was at ail of them 
received most enthusiastically. Many of the English, 
papers noticed liis candidature and spoke favorably of the 
impression he liad in a few days succeeded, in making on 
the mind of his audiences. Mr. Dadabhai was defeated 
at the elections, he securing 1,950 votes while his 
Conservative opponent secured 3,051. Mr. Dadabhai s 
defeat was, under the circumstances, a victory. \\ hen he 
accepted the candidature, it was feared that he would 
hardly he able to secure 500 votes. The constituency was 
known to he strongly Conservative, and Air. Dadabhai’ s 
opponent, Col. Duncan, had almost everything on his 
side — wealth, local influence, and the English antipathy 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy for Ireland. That 
fighting against such odds, Mr. Dadabhai should have 
been able to secure so many as 1,950 votes, suipiised all 
who had feared that he might, not be able to secure even 
half that number. While in England he wrote in the 
Times and Daily JSews several letters on Exchange and 
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Bi-Meiallistn, then the. most pressing; of Indian: economical 
questions. Mr. Dadabhai returned to India in November 
with a view to join the second Indian National Congress 
which was to assemble in Calcutta in the closing days of 
December. He was elected President of the Congress, 
and tlio address lie delivered at the opening of it in the 
large hall of the Calcutta Town Hall is notable for the 
moderation of its tone, and the spirit of loyalty and 
reform which breathed through it. 


II. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s Election Address, 


The f ollowingis the text of Mr. Dadabhai NaorojPs election 
address to the electors of Central Finsbury, Clerkenwell : — 

To the Electors of Central Finsbury, Clerkenwell. 

Gentlemen and Fellow Electors, — I have the lienor to 
solicit votes at the next Parliamentary General Election, 
trusting that you will elect me to the House of Commons 
as your representative. I have been a resident and tax- 
payer in England connected with our Borough for the last 
four years. Should you do me the honor to return me, I 
will devote all my time to Parliamentary duties, and your 
local wants and interests shall have my especial attention. 
Events of the past week have happily left me the sole 
Liberal and Radical claimant to your consideration. I 
have the united support of all the Liberal and Radical 
organisations in Central Finsbury, and of the leading 
Liberal Party organisations ; I am, therefore, encouraged 
to hope that your votes, aided by their efforts made on my 
behalf, will be successful in returning me by a large majority 
to the House of Commons. For this amalgamation, and 
the kindly personal consideration I have always received 
from you, I return my sincere acknowledgments. My views 
on English politics are well known to you. These views I 
need not detail, here, as many opportunities will he afforded 
at the public meetings, where 1 shall have the honor and 
pleasure to address you. I adopt the entire Newcastle 
tiberal programme, and give some of the principal measures 
Lherein contained, as well as other’s which I think are 
required ; Home Rule for Ireland ; Home Rule for London ; 



Endowment of the London County -Council with fall muni- 
cipal powers, including the control of the police, water, gas 
or electric light supplies, public markets, trams, docks, 
hospitals, open spaces, and all other municipal necessities, 
with suitable 'housing for the people; effective compulsion 
upon owners to place their property in an. habitable 
and sanitary condition ; proper application of charitable 
endowments for the benefits of the people ; women to be 
qualified for seats in. the County Council ; -contribution by 
owners of property for public permanent improvements; 
rating of vacant property of land ; representative parish 
and district councils ; no rating qualifications for their 
members, and their election expenses to be paid from the 
rates; compulsory powers to' local authorities to acquire 
and bold land for public purposes ; education free, efficient, 
and under public control ; triennial Parliaments ; abolition 
of the hereditary principle in legislation ; a simple system 
of registration of voters by responsible public registra- 
tion officers: one man one vote only; one vote one 
value and power: one and the same clay for all Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Election ; one register for all 
elections • payment- by the State to returning officers and 
to members of the County Council and the Members of the 
House of Commons ; all London to be one registration area 
for successive occupation, and a second ballot; taxation of 
ground rents and land values for Municipal and national 
purposes; division of rates between owners and occupiers; 
equalisation of rates, taxation of mining royal tes ; direct 
popular veto of the liquor traffic ; extension of the factory 
acts ; free breakfast table ; full compensation to tenants, 
whether of land or houses, for all improvements, good will 
or disturbance ; a careful consideration of the right disposal 
of u unearned increment,”, a system of betterment, gradu- 
ated income-tax on incomes above £300 a year, and higher 
rate on incomes derived by will, etc., on a sliding scale ; 
also legal eight hours or forty-eight hours per week; pay- 
ment of trade Union rates of wages in all public contracts ; 
inexpensive industrial courts, generally all labor questions 
with a view to justice and fair play to labor ; Indian 
reforms. Trusting that you will do me the honor to return 
me to Parliament as your representative, and again thank- 
ing you for your many kindnesses to me,— I have the 
honor to be, yours faithfully, 

. D* Naqbojl 


: Accompanying tlie address were a number of^nommeri- 
datory P letters from Mr. Gladstone: Miss Florence 
Nightingale ; Sir diaries Bussell ; the Marquis of Bipon,; 
the Earl of Rosebery; the Earl of Aberdeen ; Sir John 
Bndd Pliear and Captain Luthell, Candidates for Devonshire 
Divisions; Mrs. “ Josephine ” Butler; Mr. Richard Eve, 
M.P. ; G. J. Holy cake, Esq.; Dr. Pankliurst ; Mr. Edward 
Johnson i of Johnson Brothers, late Member for Exeter} ; 
Mrs. McLaren; Mr. R. Y. Barrow, Candidate for Ber- 
monnrey ; Mr. James Rowlands, M.P. ; Mr. George Bate- 
man, Candidate for Holborn ; Mr. "W. Dunn ; Candidate for 
Exeter; Mr. John Coles; Miss Colenso; the Rev. Chaplin; 
the Rev. J. S. Jones; Mr. Sydney Stern, M.P. ; and Lord 
Reay, who wrote : <f Dear Mr. Naoroji,— Your admission 
to the House of Commons would be welcomed by all those 
who are interested in the welfare of this Empire. You 
would speak with knowledge and experience on Indian 
questions, as welh as on trade questions generally. As a 
member of the Legislative Council of Bombay, you have 
displayed talents -which could not fail to 1)6 appreciated in 
the House of Commons. With my best wishes for your 
success, — I am, yours faithfully, 

Reay* 


III. 

Scene at the Hustings. 


(Prom the London Letter to The Bombay Gazette.) 

Whatever may be said respecting the mixed feeling 
with which certain wire-pullers must have received the 
news of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s election by the narrow 
majority of three — they are accustomed to narrow majo- 
rities in Central Finsbury — there is no doubt about the po- 
pularity of the victory among the masses. Mr. Dadabhai 
ever since his appearance in the political arena has paid 
assiduous court to the horny-handed sons of toil ; has 
closely studied what is called the social problem ; and has 
never* refused to impart the results of his investigations to 
those whose want of leisure prevents them looking very 
closely into such matters themselves. There is, I should 
imagine, hardly a working men's Radical Club in tlie 



Metropolis at which he has not lectured during the past 
five or six years. At the Embankment “ temple of luxury 
and ease, "Mow a temple of excitement and bustle, elabo- 
rate arrangements both inside and outside have been 
made for recording the results of the contests immediate-. 
]y they are arrived at. Every evening a closely-packed 
crowd fills the space between the Hotel Metropole and the 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge to read the returns shown 
by magic lantern on a white screen erected on the Club's 
capacious terrace. On W ednesday night, before the actual 
figures were received, it was known that Mr. Dadabliai 
had been returned. The news spread to the multitude 
below, and soon there were heard shouts of u Three 
cheers for Salisbury's black man." The people in the 
street not knowing that a fresh count had been demanded 
in the interest of Captain Renton became impatient and 
angrily called for the Finsbury numbers. If the newly- 
made Parsee M.P. had been present, he could not have 
helped being gratified at the good-will shown to him by 
this concourse of Londoners ; but he might possibly have 
thought some of his impetuous friends slightly- wanting 
in respect. " Put the black man up " was frequently shout- 
ed out. " Up with the Day and Martin" was another ex- 
clamation, Much amusement was created by some one 
inquiring cs Can't you write his name ?" When at last 
the corrected figures showing* that in spite of the stupen- 
dous obstacles with which he has had to contend, the 
plucky and determined stranger had beaten the powerful, 
local landlord, the enthusiasm was unmeasured. The cheer- 
ing might almost have been heard at St. Paul's on one side 
and Chelsea Hospital on the other. At this time intelli- 
gence of Liberal successes was arriving pretty fast, and 
information of Gladstonian reverses had not yet come to 
cool the ardour of the zealots ; accordingly they were in a 
frantic state of joy and gave vent to their exalted glee 
not only by the ordinary applause, but by singing a politi- 
cal version of " Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay " as well as the illus- 
trious chevaliers equally admired an elegant composition 
"Knocked 'em in the old Kent Road." Another section 
of the throng, and not a small one, exhibited its revolu- 
tionary tendencies by rendering in unison the " Marseil- 
laise " a la Miss (or is it Mrs ?) Shaw labello siffleuse. 
Mr. Dadabliai did not put in an appearance at the Liberal 
Club the same night, but lie was there yesterday evening 




and received what is called an ovation from his fellow 
Liberals. An eye-witness thus records the scene : — ■ 
Central Finsbury’s Naoroji was dragged triumphantly to 
the platform and compelled to give a little speech. With 
a quiet grace which it is hoped will yet some day bring the 
blush of shame to Lord Salisbury'” — poor Lord Salisbury, 
how he is made to suffer for his lapsus lingum !—“ he 
thanked the members of the Club for their uniform kind- 
ness to him during six years* membership, and while be- 
speaking a continued support in the consideration he 
would give to Indian questions, he assured his constituents 
that having all his time at his command he would be 
able to do them full justice.” As might be expected, the 
Indian colony in London is delighted that one of their 
members should have succeeded in fighting his way to the 
proud position of an M.P. A respected co-religionist, 
of Mr. Dadabhai and an old resident in this country has 
shown his gratitude to the Finsbury ites by sending to the 
Lord Mayor the sum of one. hundred guineas as a contri- 
bution to the Mansion House poor-box. 


The Result of the Polling. 

Hon. D. Naoroj i ... 

Captain F. T. Pen fcou ... 


It is gratifying to know that Mrs. Bradlaugli-Bonner 
worked hard and heartily for Mr. Naoroji. Among other 
services which she rendered his candidature was the ad- 
dressing of two meetings, one in the open-air, the other 
under cover. Mr. Naoroji had much help from the outside 
on the day of polling: among others, EL H. the Gaekwar 
of Baroda sent carriages to help to bring voters to the 
polling-booth. 


Mr. Naoroji’s Letter of Thanks to his Electors* 

“National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 8. W., 7th 
July, 1892. 

'‘ Dear Sir,— I desire to take the earliest possible 
opportunity of tendering to all the electors of Central 
Finsbury my most grateful thanks for the honor they 
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have conferred on me by placing me in the proud position 
of Parliamentary Representative for Central Finsbury. 

(£ I also desire to offer my deep acknowledgments to all 
who have aided me in my work at much self-sacrifice and 
trouble. Having had so much voluntary assistance from 
many quarters, it would be impossible for me to thank each 
individually. I pray, therefore, every one to accept my 
heartfelt thanks. 

"When I first came among you, more than four years 
ago, I promised that, if elected, the interests of Clerken- 
well will always receive my first and principal consideration. 
That promise shall be by me faithfully performed, as well 
as all the pledges in my programme, and I trust your 
entire satisfaction. , 

"-You' have in electing me generously and nobly helped 
India to obtain a voice in the Imperial Parliament, and 
I offer to von, on behalf, of my countrymen, our most 
sincere and heartfeltt hanks A — 1 remain, ever faithfully 
yours, 

D. Xaokoji. 


The Scrutiny. 


(From the London Letter to The Bombay Gazette .) 

The words scrutiny and petition as applied to Finsbury, 
•writes a contributor to the local paper, are very old 
acquaintances. I do not know how often they were used 
here before my time, but most certainly they have been 
revived at every Parliamentary election ever since I can 
remember an election here at all, and that is now over 
forty years ago. Alderman Challis, Remington Mills, 
Major Reed, Lieut. Gill, William Cox, Dr. Perfitt, Sergeant 
Parry, besides others I could name, were all either going 
to bring petitions or scrutinies, or else have petitions and 
scrutinies against them, but dear me, never one of them 
has come off yet, and on search being made for the authors 
of these certain facts ” people, well something else had. 
cropped up which took the bloom off, and we heard no 
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more about it, except from the people who never went 
through the process of brassing up. 

Up to the present time no petition for scrutiny has been 
lodged, and the persons to whom communication of it 
must first be made know nothing at nil about it. Hr. 
Fenton last time won by five votes, and smiled for six 
years. Now after a bigger fight he lost by three ; some of 
his misguided friends appear to go on with a parrot cry, 
and want very foolishly to put their champion to about 
two thousand pounds expense to find out how each of the 
objected people voted. A scrutiny is, my friends, a 
two-edged sword which cannot he played with with 
impunity, as it cuts more ways than one ; fortunately they 
are very rare events, and according to what I can read it 
is better to accept defeat with good submissive grace, 
rather than stir up the strife which will be a natural 
outcome. If Mr. Fenton’s friends are loyal to him they 
should drop all talk of a scrutiny, which looks very much 
like putting the defeated candidate in a much greater 
minority. I know certain facts as well as. Mr. Fenton, and 
shall use them if the time ever comes. Mr. Naoroji and 
his friends have no fear. 


Last Friday night, a few hours after the mail closed, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, MJb. received the unwelcome 
intelligence that Captain Fenton intended to demand a 
recount and scrutiny. Tlie information reached Mr. 
Dadabhai in the form of a letter from a firm of lawyers, 
who asked him to name some one on whom the petition 
could be served, or to say when it would be convenient 
for him to personally receive it. After consulting his 
friends Mr. Dadabhai placed the matter in the hands 
of Mr. Henry Cobb, of Lincoln’s Tan Fields, who, as 
the son of a well-known Liberal M.P., is well up in 
election business. Up to Thursday afternoon Mr. Dada- 
bhai had not seen the petition, hut according to a para- 
graph that has appeared in the Standard, it charges 
not only personation but illegal practices and employment. 
But it is customary to make these allegations 'winch may 
mean much or nothing. Some people think that Captain 
Fenton -will not goon with the case, but I cannot share 
their opinion, although it is whispered that certain in- 
fluences are. being exercised to induce the defeated eandi- 
3 . 


date to withdraw his petition and take Iris bead ng gracefully. 
It is argued by some of Mr. Dadabhai’s friends that ^Captain 
Pentou baying himself sat as M.P. for Central I insbuiy 
•with a majority of only five votes ought certainly to leave his 
opponent in tin disturbed possession until tlie next GenciaJL 
Election comes round. The gallant officer would, however, 
probably reply that in politics everything is fair, and from 
his point- of view he is perfectly justified in unseating Mr. 
Dadabhai if he can. The Captain has deposited the sum- 
of £1*000 in court as required by law, and it looks as if lie 
meant business. The result of the Greenock petition being 
in favor of Sir Thomas Sutherland will probably encourage 
tlie Conservative to go on. 


The native community of Bombay will rejoice at .the 
©ratifying result of the official recount of the votes .m 
Central Finsbury, which raises Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
majority of three to five— the precise number which 
sufficed to give Captain Pentou nearly six years of Par- 
liamentary life. The petition for a scrutiny is now with- 
drawn ; but the result, so far as it went, improves the sta- 
tus of the sitting member by nearly doubling his majority. 
A scrutiny pushed, as Mr. Goseben would say to the 
hitter end, is a tedious and costly operation, and there is 
seldom much to justify the expectation that the votes 
invalidated, if any, would be all on one side. Since the 
introduction of voting by ballot, it is only when a scrutiny 
is demanded that the papers once sealed and put away 
can be re-opened. In a rigid scrutiny every voting jpaper 
is compared with the official register and the validity of 
each vote tendered is put to the test. There was another 
course open to Captain Pentou, similar to that which the 
Liberals of Bast Manchester propose to adopt against Mr. 
Balfour’s return. They might have preferred the claim 
to the seat before the judges appointed to deal with elec- 
tion pennons. The allegations on which they based, their 
claim would be investigated, and their lordships would then 
decide and report to the speaker which candidate has 
been elected. When corrupt practices have boon proved, 
the judges report: whether the candidate was cognizant of 
them. When such a report is made, a Royal Commission 
is appointed, and this decides whether or not it is desirable 
to issue a fresh writ or hold it in abeyance,, leaving the 
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constituency for a time unrepresented. We do not sup- 
pose Captain Penton had any grounds for imputing cor- 
rupt practices, or he would not have been slow to state 
them. By Mr. Dadabhai NaorojPs many friends in India 
it was feared that the result of the scrutiny in Central 
Finsbury would prove similar to that, at Greenock, where 
Sir Thomas Sutherland took the place of Mr. Bruce, who 
was at first officially declared to be elected. This appre- 
hension is now dissipated . — Bombay Gazette . 


A petition has, however, been presented. The following 
is the full test of the petition that has been presented to 
the High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division, by 
Captain Penton, who describes himself as of Chalfont 
Park, near Slough, in the county of Buckingham. The 
petition, which was filed on the 26th ultimo, was as follows. 
The result of the petition is being awaited by the Indian 
people with considerable anxiety 

1. Your petitioner was a candidate, and claims to have 
had a right to be returned at the above election. 

2. Your petitioner states that the election was holden 
on the 6th day of July in the year of our Lord, 1892, 
when your petitioner and Dadabhai Naoroji were can- 
didates, and the Returning Officer has returned the said 
Dadabhai. Naoroji as being duly elected. 

8. And your petitioner says that mistakes were made 
by the Returning Officer, his assistants, and clerks in the 
counting of the votes, and that by reason of such mistakes 
the result of the poll was not truly ascertained. 

4. That certain persons whose names appear on the 
Register of Voters of the said division voted twice at the 
said election in favour of the said 1 Dadabhai Naoroji, or 
voted first in other divisions of the said borough, and 
subsequently again in favour of the said Dadabhai Naoroji. 

5. That certain persons personated and voted as and 
for certain other persons, whose names appear on the 
Register of Voters of the said division as electors, some of 
whom also voted, and some of whom were dead, and some 
of whom did not themselves vote. 

6. That certain votes given at the said election for 
Dadabhai Naoroji were given upon ballot papers not duly 
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marked with the official mark, or which ^ ie l ] ^ eo ?' 

writings or marks by which the voter could be identified, 
or which were unmarked or void for uncertainty, and that 
such votes or some of them were erroneously received as 
good votes, and were counted, for the said Dadabliai 
Naoroji* 

7 . That certain persons voted at the said election and 
were reckoned upon the poll for ^ the ^ said . Oadabhai 
Naoroji, who were before, at, and after the said election, 
guilty' of bribery, cheating, and undue influence, and other 
corrupt and illegal practices. 

8. That certain persons voted at the said election and 
were reckoned upon the poll for the said Dadabliai 
Naoroji; who were bribed, threatened, and unduly influen- 
ced to" vote thereat for Dadabliai Naoroji. 

9. That certain persons voted at the said election and 
were reckoned upon the poll for the said Dadabliai Naoroji, 
who were and had been disqualified by legal incapacity 
to vote, and who were prohibited by law from voting by 
virtue of divers statutes or by the common law of Parlia- 
ment. 

10. That certain persons voted and were reckoned 
upon the poll for the said Dadabliai Naoroji, who were 
disqualified to vote at the said election by reason of then 
holding or having held disqualifying offices or employ- 
ment or having been, retained, hired, or employed for 
reward for the" purposes of the said election as agents, 
clerks, messengers, or otherwise. 

11. That the votes of all the aforesaid persons were 
wholly null and void, and ought to be struck off the poll 
of the said Dadabliai Naoroji.' 

12. That the majority of the votes declared^ by the 
Returning Officer in favour of the said Dadabhai Naoroji 
was only an apparent and colourable majority, and that 
the real majority of good and legal votes polled at the 
said election was in favor of your petitioner. 

18. That the said Dadabhai Naoroji, by himself and 
his election agent, was guilty of illegal payments, illegal 
employment and illegal hirings before, during, and after 
the* said election. 

14. That the said Dadabhai Naoroji by himself and 
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his election agent before, during and after the said 
election, and for the purpose of promoting or proving the 
election of the said Dadabliai Naoroji, engaged and em- 
ployed persons for payment or promise of payment for 
purposes and incapacities other than those allowed by law, 

15. That the said Dadabhai, by himself and his agents 
and by other persons on his behalf before, during, and 
after the said election knowingly made payments and 
contracts, for payments to and with electors on account 
of the use of houses, buildings, or premises for the exhibi- 
tion of addresses, bills, and notices and on account of the 
exhibition of addresses, bills, and notices. 

16. That the said Dadabliai Naoroji, by himself and 
his agents and other persons on his behalf before, during, 
and after the said election knowingly made payments and 
contracts for payments on account of the conveyance of 
; voters to and from the poll, and were guilty of illegal 
hirings in contravention of Section 14 of the said Act. 

17. That the said Dadabhai Naoroji, by himself and his 
agents and other persons on his behalf before, during*, and 
after the said election made payments in respect of expen- 
ses incurred on account of and in respect of the conduct 
and management of the said election, other wise than by or 
through the Election Agent of the said Dadahhai Naoroji. 

18. That the said Dadahhai Naoroji, by himself and 
his election agent before, during, and after the said elec- 
tion knowingly provided money for payments and expenses 
and for replacing money expended in payments and ex- 
penses, and knowingly paid sums and incurred expenses 
on account of and in respect of the conduct and manage- 
ment of the said election in excess of the maximum 
amounts in that beh alf respectively specified in ; the 
Schedule of the Act 46 and 47 Victoria, Ch. 51, and in 
contravention of the said Act. 

19. And your petitioner says that by reason of matters 
herein set forth, the said Dadabhai Naoroji was .and is, in- 
capacitated from serving in the present Parliament for the 
said division of the said borough, and that the said election 
and the said return of the said Dadabhai Naoroji were and 
are wholly null and void, 

20. Wherefore your petitioner prays, that it maybe 
ordered that the ballot papers be recounted so that the 
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correct numbers assuming to vote for each, candidate may- 
be ascertained, and that it may be determined that tbe 
said Dadabhai Naoroji was not duly elected,. and that the 
said election and return of the said Dadabhai Naoroji were 
and are wholly null and void, and that your petitioner was 
duly elected and ought to have been returned to serve as 
a member for the said division of the said borough m this 
present Parliament. ' ' 


Congratulations in India. 

1. Public Meeting at Bombay. 


{The Bombay Gazette.) 



The Bombay Town Hall has certainly never held within 
its walls a larger or more enthusiastic gathering, than that 
which assembled on Saturday afternoon, to rejoice over 
the election of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and return then- 
heartfelt thanks to the electors of Central Finsbury for 
voting for him. An hour before the advertised time o± 
the demonstration the hall was packed to its utmost limit, 
and there was not a place vacant from wnere the plat-oim 
could he seen, or the speeches could be heard. 

Hundreds of people failed to gain admittance, and when 
Sir Diushaw Manockji Petit took the chair, there must 
have been over two thousand persons in the hall. Ihese 
represented every section of the community, and ail 
evinced the greatest enthusiasm in the proceedings, listen- 
ing attentively to the speeches, and cheering the speakers 
to the echo. 


On the motion of Mr, Verjeevandas Mahadhowdas, 
seconded by Mr. Sorabjee Framjee Patel, Sir Dinshaw 
Manockjee Petit, Bare., was called to the cha.ii. 

The Chairman, who was enthusiastically received, said : 
Gentlemen, — We have met here, as you are ail aware, to 
o-ive expression to the extreme gratification which we all 
feel at the election for the first time of a Native of India 
to a seat in the British Parliament. The merit of the 
cause which has occasioned this lai g : gath wing represen- 
tative of the different races and interests of this great uity 
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commends itself so well that I shall not detain you by any 
lengthy remarks of mine in justification of our assembling* 
here to-day. View the affair from whatever point you 
like, the election of Mr. Dadabhai hfaoroji to a seat in the 
Imperial Parliament is an event fraught with consequences 
beneficial and important to India. (Loud cheers.) The 
edifying spectacle presented by the Electors of Finsbury 
of returning to Parliament as their representative a 
gentleman alien to them in race, creed arid religion tends 
to strengthen our conviction as regards high-mindedness 
and sense of fair play characteristic of Englishmen. (Loud 
cheers.) The gentleman who has won for himself this high 
honor is by common consent the one Native of India 
who by his character, varied attainments and long experi- 
ence of public life, best fitted to shine in that august 
assembly. The perseverance and zeal which struggled so 
long and against such odds deserved success which has not 
been long" in coming. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
With these few remarks, gentlemen, I call upon Mr, P. M. 
Mehta to propose his resolution. 

Mr, ]\ M. Mehta, who was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers, said: — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — We are met to-day 
to give as it were a formal welcome to those Cf glad 
tidings of great joy ;; of the election of a Native of 
India — (cheers) and that native, Mr. Dadabhai Naorojee 
(renewed cheers) — as a member of Parliament which 
have rejoiced, I think I may say it without exagger- 
ation, the heart of every man, woman and child throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. I do not know, 
gentlemen, if you are aware how entirely appropriate it is 
that a public meeting for this object should be convened 
by the Bombay Presidency Association. (Cheers.) I do 
not know if you remember* that the struggle which Mr. 
Dadabhai has" brought to so successful and glorious a termi- 
nation, and in which lie has proved that lie is made of the 
stuff of which heroes are made, is a veritable Seven Years* 
War, the opening campaign of which had for its scene of 
operations and battle-field this City of Bombay and the 
rooms of the Association. (Cheers.) Much about this time 
seven years ago, at the time when the General Ejections of 
1885 was pending, the Association ;resolved to Inaugurate 
the policy of carrying the war as it were into the enemy's 
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coimtrv, of making a direct appeal to the British electors 
by means of leaflets and delegates, and of asking them to 
discriminate between the white sheep and the black sheep 
among those who offered themselves for election as the 
friends of Indians, and _ the representatives of then* 
interests, for it is a remarkable fact, gentlemen, that Anglo- 
Indians, the most perverse, never tire of posing as our only 
genuine friends and the sole repositories of our confidence 
and our affections. (Laughter.) It is a curious coincidence 
that at the meeting held for this purpose, we had the same 
chairman, who so worthily presides to-day, then Mr. (now 
Sir) Dinshaw Petit — (cheers hut then, as now, always 

ready and willing to lend a helping hand to every just and 
true cause. Many of those who took part in that day s 
proceedings have since risen to distinction, the first resolu- 
tion being moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice twang, 
whose elevation to the Bench would be a source of the 
most unalloyed gratification, if it did not leave his friends 
on many an important occasion without the aid of his 
sound and svmpathetic judgment, his temperate and 
judicious guidance, his cultured and thoughtful eloquence. 
(Applause.) L shall never cease to regret the untimely death 
of another speaker at the meeting, my late lamented friend 
Air. Dinsha Kanga, who had given high promise of a 
career of great public usefulness. One of the best pieces 
- of work we did ou that occasion was that we discovered 
my friend Mr. Chandavarkar (cheers) — whom we packed 
off straight to England, where, i need not tell yon, how 
o-reatly he distinguished himself. But of those who 
took part in the proceedings of that day, there was nobody 
who threw himself into the movement inaugurated by the 
Association more earnestly or more vigorously than 
Mr. Dadabhai. He had only a short while before emerged 
from that seclusion into which the. black outlook on the 
political horizon in .Lord Lytton’s time had driven him in 
despair and disappointment. I do not think it is generally 
known that it is to Lord Bipon— (loud cheers)— among 
our other numerous debts that we owe the return of 
Mr. Dadabhai to public life, just as we now owe his Lord- 
ship our grateful acknowledgments for the sympathy and 
support uniformly extended by him by speeches and letters, 
as you must have seen from the English papers, through- 
out the whole of Mr. Dadabhai’ s candidature. ( Cheers.) 
Animated by a new hope and a new spirit which Lord 
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EipoiTs Viceroyalty' awakened in him, Mr. Dadabhai soon 
set to work again with the same unselfish devotion and 
the same untiring energy which have always honourably 
distinguished his public career. It was he who moved the 
principal resolution at the meeting, and struck the keynote 
of the situation by emphatically laying down that “ it is in 
Parliament our chief battles have to be fought.” To this 
he soon came to add another article of faith to his political 
creed, in favor of which I had ventured to raise my solitary 
voice at the meeting. It was that not only our chief 
battles have to be fought in Parliament, but that those 
battles could never be really or truly fought until Indian 
questions were brought within the sphere of party politics. 
1 am ready to admit, gentlemen, that there is no sophistry 
more plausible than that which advises us to behave like 
the donkey in the fable stuck between two panniers of 
hay, both of them supposed to be equally good and equally 
delicious. (Laughter.) But believe me, gentlemen, there 
is no sophistry more pernicious or more opposed to our 
real interests. While England is governed as it is by the 
machinery of party, there is no salvation for us until 
Indian questions are sifted in the fierce light of party 
contention. His Excellency the Governor — (cheers) — was 
so far quite right the other day, when he said that we 
could never know the utmost that could be said on either 
side of a question until the interested zeal of a party press 
was brought to bear upon it. To take only one instance, 
do you think, gentlemen, there is only hope for ns to be 
saved from that disastrous military policy, and that 
frightful military expenditure wickedly draining the 
resources of the country, which would otherwise fructify 
and multiply a thousandfold in innumerable directions, 
until they are remorsely exposed and criticised in the un- 
sparing conflict of party warfare. (Hear, hear.) So 
impressed was Mr. Dadabhai with the force of these two 
political convictions that when the elections of 1885 went 
against our hopes and wishes, when Mr. Lalmohmi Whose, 
to whom in justice must always belong the credit of 
making the first practicable breach in the stronghold,— 
(cheers) — was defeated at Debt-ford, nothing could restrain 
.Mr. Dadabhai from taking the firm determination of throw- 
ing himself into the breach, and leading the forlorn hope 
himself. Neither age— he was sixty then— nor any con- 
siderations of mere prudence could keep him back. He 
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left for England early in 1886, and for seven long years 
has lie labored and striven in what I have ventured to 
designate a veritable Seven Years’ War, unapplied by 
the coldness and opposition of friend and foe, undismayed 
by repulses, reverses, and defeats, never losing heart, and 
never betrayed into saying or doing aught which might 
misbecome him as we know him. 

“A selfless, man and stainless gentleman,” 

(Applause.) And the reward which such indomitable 
pluck, patience and fortitude so richly deserve has at 
length come to him. He has accomplished the noblest 
ambition of his heart, he has realized the most romantic 
dream of his life, he has achieved a distinction prouder 
and nobler than any which title or orders could bestow, a 
distinction more enduring than monuments of brass or 
marble, a distinction which will live in history— the distinc- 
tion of being the first Native of India to enter the portals 
of an assembly, than which neither ancient nor modern 
history has anything greater or grander to show, the 
portals of the British House of Commons. (Loud applause.) 
We are told, gentlemen, that there is nothing very much 
in all this, that we are only bustling in a little comedy of 
much ado about nothing; the colour-blind Pioneer cannot 
see a trace of romance in the appearance of Mr. JJadabhai 
in Parliament. But you know, gentlemen, that there are 
people to whom, as to Peter Bell, 

“ A Primrose by a river brim, 

A yellow primrose was to liirn, 

And it was nothing more/’ 

But it may be pardoned to us if nurtured in some of 
the noblest traditions of English history, we allow our- 
selves for a moment to be carried away by sentiment, if 
we venture to contemplate with some degree of emotion 
aud reverence the spectacle of a native of India entering 
that very assembly in which in terms of immortal, elo- 
quence, Burke and Fox and Sheridan pleaded the cause 
of righteousness in the Government of this country, where 
Macaulay saw in dim but prophetic vision the dawn of 
that day which may bring us our political enfranchisement, 
where Bright and Fawcett and Bradla-ugh raised their 
voice for justice to millions of voiceless and alien people. 
(Loud applause.) There may be spectacles more dazzling 
to the eye, more gorgeous with pageantry, more attrac- 
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five to grown-up children, like unto the Imperial 
jingoism. But to those who have humbly learnt to re- 
cognize that the greatest events have but small beginnings, 
the appearance of the simple unassuming little “ Black 
Man ” in the hall of Parliament is pregnant with deep 
cause for loyal and hopeful thankfulness.' To them it is a 
visible symbol, a practical proof of the vitality of that 
policy of righteousness which, in spite of many drawbacks 
and many baekslidings, has still retained predominance 
as the declared and guiding policy of the Crown. in India. 
Many people profess to be sceptical as to the patriotism 
and political sagacity of the electors of Central Finsbury 
— (cheers) — in choosing an Indian for their representative. 
But I think you will agree with me, gentlemen, that they 
have rendered a service of incalculable value, by proving 
by their generous action, that the instincts of English 
political wisdom are capable of triumphing over the direct 
prejudices of caste, color, and creed. (Cheers.) Nothing 
is more calculated to stimulate and strengthen our loyalty 
and our contentment than to find that the theoretical 
privileges which we are supposed to possess as Her 
Majesty's subjects are capable of being reduced into 
accomplished facts. It may be, gentlemen, that no great- 
immediate consequences can or will follow from Mr. 
Dadabhai’s election. I am quite prepared to admit that 
he will not take the House by storm ; I am also quite 
prepared to admit that he will not set the Thames on fire. 
But we shall be quite content with what lie may be mo- 
destly able to perform. Of one thing we are sure, that, 
be it much, or be it little, he will perform it with unselfish 
zeal and devotion — earning for himself our unstinted 
respect, affection and admiration, for the great Queen 
whom lie will serve, the increasing loyalty of her Indian 
subjects, and for the country whom he loves so well, the 
fairest prospects of a gradual development of political 
progress.' . ; v , , ' d hod v'/ : ' , 

£t Broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent . 55 

(Loud and continued cheers.) 

Mr. Mehta cor eluded by moving the first resolution : 

“ That in offering Mr. Daciabliai Naoroji their most cordial 
congratulations as the first Native of India ever elected 
to sit in the British House of Commons, the inhabitants 
of this city in public meeting assembled desire to give 


expression to their boundless satisfaction at the success 
which has crowned his unselfish and devoted exertions 
for the welfare -of .his country, and which have earned for 
him the respect, affection, and admiration of all people. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Javerilal Umiashunkar Tajuik, in seconding 
the proposition, said : — 

Gentlemen,— My friend, Mr. Mehta, has given you 
the history of Mr. Dadabhaks candidature, and he has 
given it so fully and eloquently that he has left very little 
for me to say on that point. No doubt for Mr. Dadabhai 
the struggle "was far too arduous as the prize to be won ' 
was far too tempting. It must be remembered at the same 
time that Mr. Dadabhaks friends in India were never san- 
guine about his success. They knew the immense difficul- 
ties he had to contend against. They knew that an English 
constituency was more likely to send an English represent- 
ative to Parliament than an Indian candidate. They also 
believed in the proverbial indifference of British Electors 
to India and her people. Of this indifference they had a 
most recent instance in the farce which was played out a 
few weeks ago in connection with the presentation of the 
Indian Budget to the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) 
Fancy, gentlemen, only three members of that august 
body* except the Speaker and the Hon. Mr. Curzon, being 
present to listen to the tale of the Under- Secretary of 
State for India, touching the affairs of the two hundred 
and sixty millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in this country. 
With such a lack of interest in India, well might Mr. 
Dadabhaks friends here suppose that liis efforts to woo 
and win an English constituency were doomed to dis- 
appointment. And if any one of them had any doubts 
about this, those doubts were dispelled by Mr. Dadabhaks 
own account of his difficulties. It seems that these difficul- 
ties began to increase as the Elections drew nearer. In 
this situation, gentlemen, you may conceive with what 
degree of agreeable surprise and with what thrill of joy 
the news wired by Reuter about Mr. Dadabhaks return to 
Parliament was received in Bombay and India. (Cheers.) 
As in many other cases so in this, gentlemen, it is the 
unexpected that has happened. The people of India 
rejoice to find that their impress] < ns about the attitude of 
British Elections have been falsified. They feel and we 


feel that the 2/359 Liberal Electors of Central Finsbury 
who went to poll on the 7th July and made it possible for 
Mr. Dadabhai to succeed have earned our lasting grati- 
tude, for in honouring Mr. Dadabhai with their, confidence, 
the electors have honoured the whole of the Indian people, 
(Cheers.) That day, gentlemen — the 7th of July — we 
regard as the proudest day in the political history of 
India as well as the Parliamentary history of England, for 
the success of that day marks an epoch in the annals of 
British Rule in India.-. We fee] that in dealing with Mr. 
Dadabhai, those truly Liberal Electors of Centura! Fins- 
bury have given evidence of a breadth of sentiment, a 
freedom from prejudice, and a degree of political sagacity 
and wisdom which does them infinite credit and infinite 
honour. They have shown that Englishmen can often rise 
above insular prejudices, for, as Tennyson reminds us : — 

Not once or twice in. our rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

(Cheers.) Gentlemen, the London Times, told us the other 
day that the return of a Native of India to Parliament was 
an interesting and romantic event. No doubt the election 
of any other Indian gentleman to Parliament would have 
been an equally interesting and romantic event. In the 
case of Mr. Dadabhai, however, there is this matter for 
congratulation, and that is that he is a tried representative 
of the constituency. During the four years that he nursed 
the Central Finsbury constituency, he was able to make it 
plain to his English Electors — fco friends as well as to 
opponents alike — that though an Indian in blood and 
colour, and though a a Black Man/* he was every inch an 
Englishman in point of character, in pluck, arid perse- 
verance, and in courage and self-reliance. (Cheers.) 
He satisfied them that his English education and English 
association for the best thirty years of his life had made 
his sense of justice and fair play as keen as that of any 
Englishman of culture, and that anxious as he was to get 
a victory over his opponent in fair fight, his sense of 
honour would rebel from doing anything he considered 
dishonourable to himself or his country. In short, gentle- 
men, Mr. Dadabhai was serving his apprenticeship^ l-m de.r 
a sense of the highest responsibility. It is these English 
traits of character in Mr. Dadabhai and their appreciation 
by ladies and gentlemen of the highest position in life in 
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England that have won for' Mr. Dadabhai the esteem and 
. : ''confidence : oi Mlf: Finsbury : Electors, ” ; '.They' were' 'satisfied : 
tlu.it the interests' of their constituency would be as safe 
in his hands as in. that of any English representative.. 
Add to this the fact that Mr. Dadabhai was a native of 
India and that as such he would be the natural .mouth- 
piece in Parliament of the voiceless millions of India. If 
his presence would do nothing* else, it would at least deter 
members from palming off unfounded statements on the 
House, It was these considerations which influenced the 
good Electors of Central Finsbury in helping Mr. 
Dadabhai. (Cheers.) One word more, and 1 have done. 
The telegraph which announced the return of Mr. 
Dadabhai also reported the defeat of Mr. Maclean at 
Oldham. (Hisses,) Far be it from me, gentlemen, to refer 
to this incident in a spirit of exultation. Mr. Maclean, it 
must be admitted, is a gentleman of unquestioned abilities 
and debating powers. My object in referring to him is to 
show that it Mr. Maclean had been as good as his word and 
had faithfully carried out the challenge which he was the 
iirst to throw before the people of India about yearn ago 
when he was returned for Oldham, he would at this mo- 
ment have earned for himself the sympathy of the whole 
Indian people. What was that challenge? That chal- 
lenge, as communicated by Mr. Maclean in his weekly 
letter to the Bombay Gazette, dated 27th November 1885, 
was to the effect that ^ The Natives of India will now have 
an opportunity of judging for themselves if the man whom 
the Bombay Presidency Association proscribed ' is really 
an enemy to the country in which he made his fortune 
and reputation.” And now, gentlemen, what is the fact 
after the lapse of over six years ? The fact is that by 
his attitude of uncompromising hostility to the interests 
of India generally, and specially in the matter of Indian 
, Factory Legislation and in the discussion in Parliament 
on the Indian Councils Act Amendment Bill, Mr. Maclean 
has proved to the hilt that the prophecy which the Bombay 
Presidency Association ventured upon six years ago has 
turned out to be true, and that the challenge thrown out 
by him at the rime was a vain and empty boast. (Loud 
hisses.) Gentlemen, whatever maybe said of the people of 
India, one point in their national character which docs 
them credit is most noteworthy, and that is that they knew 
who their friends and benefactors among the governing 


classes are, and they know how to be grateful, to them. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. W. A. Chambers, in supporting the resolution, 
said : — 

I think I have every excuse for addressing you 
from . this platform to-day, and in taking part in your 
rejoicings because, two years ago, I was a voter in 
Central Finsbury. (Applause.) The last Political Asso- 
ciation to which I was elected was upon the Council, 
or Committee of Mr. Dadabhai. I am sorry to see and, 
I think, you must all be sorry to see, so few Englishmen 
taking part in this rejoicing and sympathising with you 
to-day upon the return of a clever and good son of India. 
(Hear, hear.,' I ask you, however, not . to appeal to the 
few, the small minority of Englishmen in India, but to 
appeal to the great and large heart of it in England. (Loud 
applause.) You have appealed on two or three occasions, 
and on the last, they have elected one of you to their House 
of Earl kuneur.. (Cheers.) As I entered this hall Hi is after- 
noon, I was given a caricature of Mr. Dadabhai, and he 
was represented with a staff in his hand bearing the words 
<c Patience and Perseverance.” I say to the young men 
of India, not as a politician or sympathiser with you, that 
if there is one example of patience and perseverance you 
ought to emulate, it is the patience and perseverance of 
Mr. Dadabhai, (Loud applause.) For four long years, 
in spite of the coolness of the official Liberal Party — for 
you have nothing to hope from them— in spite of the 
opposition of a Radical newspaper, which should have 
been on his side, I mean the Htar, lie has conquered and 
won. (Cheers.) As he said to me three years ago they 
think they can keep down the mild Hindoo, but 1 will 
teach them. I will stick to this constituency.” (Renewed 
cheers.) I was told, when i left England, that I would 
find the people of India have no sympathy with aspirations 
for political improvement. This meeting, I say, is an 
answer to that, for if I have seen larger meetings, I have 
never seen one more enthusiastic. In conclusion, I will 
say that Mr. Dadabhai is a man you can honour, for whilst 
he is gentle and modest, he has a determination that is 
ready to grapple with any obstacle, and you have chosen 
a clever and good man. (Loud applause.; 

The resolution was then carried by acclamation. 
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Mr. R. M. Sayaui said 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I beg to propose ‘‘ Hiat 
the thanks of the meeting be conveyed to the Glee tors 
of Central Finsbury -for their generous and high-minded 
action in electing Mr. Dadabhai hfaoroji as their i" 1 - 5 fi- 
ber in Parliament.” The proposition 1 have just, submitted 
to you does not require any lengthened or laboured 
pleading or any pleading at all on my part to induce 
you to accept it. The good Electors of Central Fins- 
bury deserve our warmest thanks for the favour they 
have done us by electing one of our fellow-countrymen 
to the highest popular assembly in the world. (Cheers.) 
Prom amongst themselves or from the innumerable public 
men of Great Britain they could have easily chosen some- 
bodv who might have equally served their purpose. But 
they have gone out of their way, and chosen an Indian 
ireiitleuian as their representative iu the House of Com- 
mons, and in doing so, they have shown a magnanimous 
and liberal spirit which marks them as the most liberal 
constituency even of liberal Great Britain, and this mag- 
mniiinit v and liberality of theirs are deserving of oiu 
deepest gratitude. We, in India, who know the individual 
of their choice as we know ourselves, have, ol course, 
every hope that our fellow-countryman who has had the 
good luck of being so elected will fully justify their choice 
and will serve them as fully and as efficiently as any they 
could have possibly chosen, but our thanks to them are 
not for that reason the less hearty and sincere, for they 
have in electing him placed in' him magnanimous and 
cr onerous confidence which has rendered our country deeply 
indebted to them. (Cheers.) Although therefore we are 
very much beholden to the good folks of Central Finsbury, 
1 am not at all surprised that an English constituency 
should elect an Indian gentleman, for experience teaches 
us that the good people of England are always willing 
that all their fellow-subjects, in whatever part of the 
Empire living, and even foreigners becoming naturalised 



the inhabitants. In the eye of the law the rulers and the 
ruled, die rich and the poor are all alike, or to use an 
oriental phraseology, the tiger and the iamb may all drink 
at the same fountain, unmolested and unreservedly. The 
people of England are a hard-headed but a fair-headed 
people, and any one having a just cause has but to con- 
scientiously and persistently knock at their door, and in 
the end he is sure to obtain admission. 1 have spoken 
above of the people of England, and not of the Govern- 
ment of England, and my reason is that it is not the 
so-called Government nor even the Crown that governs 
England.- It is the people of England that govern England, 
and it is a misnomer to call the Government of England as 
a limited monarchy. It is really and truly speaking a 
limited Republic. It is a common wealth where the people 
are the sovereign — their will is law— subject to constitu- 
tional limits, blood luck has brought us into contact with 
such a people, and we have every chance in keeping our- 
selves allied to t hem, of raising ourselves to their high level, 
and of enjoying peace, prosperity, and also power, provided 
we are true to ourselves. Referring to our worthy country- 
man, in whose honour we have met here this evening, I 
need not say that a gentleman of his ability, integrity, 
and perseverance was bound to succeed in the end. He 
has set to his countrymen an example of self-devotion, devo- 
tion to duty which, it is to be trusted, we shall all take to 
heart, and 1 have no doubt that his example will stir up many 
an Indian to follow his footsteps and contribute towards 
the moral resurrection of our country. (Cheers.) For 
differing as we may well do as to the advisability or 
otherwise of becoming Conservatives, or Liberals or 
Kadi cals, or taking sides with any other party we are all 
agreed on the desirability, nay, the utter necessity, of 
slinking off our apathy and lethargy, the two great curses 
of India, and of adopting habits oi energy and per- 
severance, if we at all want to become and to be recognized 
as men as being worthy of the blessings which a merciful 
Providence has showered on us by creating us human 
beings as the lords of the creation. And I hope it will 
not bo considered out of place Imre to exhort my co- 
religionists to shake off their invariable apathy, which has 
now- become almost synonymous with their name, for, and 
I hope they will pardon me for saying so, if they do not 
avail themselves of the numerous advantages and blessings 



winch tlxe benign British Government has placed witmn 
their reach, if they lose this opportunity, they will not 
only be doomed for ever to the wretched condition ^ they 
are in, but they mil also hinder the progress of this 
country, and deserve the severe censure of the other races 
inhabiting this vast land. If, however, the) wi.ll avail 
themselves of this opportunity, shake off - their apathy, 
and put their own shoulders to the wheel, and we with 
the other races of India, and especially our Parsee fellow- 
subjects, in honest, conscientious and persistent endea- 
vours to improve themselves, we shall yet, notwithstanding, 
evil prophecies of certain publicists, raise the crescent, 
not by achievements on battle fields, but in the no less 
glorious but still more permanent paths of civil victories, 
for it is well to remind them that if the resurrection of 
Islam is to be anywhere, it is to lie in British India under 
the auspices of the British Government, (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. N. G. Ohanclravarkar, -who was cordially 
received, in seconding the resolution said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— No language can ade- 
quately express how deeply our hearts are moved by 
the feeling of gratitude * to the electors of Central 
Finsbury, for electing Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as their 
member in Parliament. That feeling can only be equal- 
led by the unbounded enthusiasm by which you are 
all inspired on this occasion. (Cheers.) We have 
chosen the simple and unostentatious language of 
this resolution to express those feelings, because when 
the heart is full, the simplest language is the best to con- 
vey its feelings. We are grateful to the electors of 
Central Finsbury 1 for the sake of each one of us, India’s 
sake, and for England’s sake. We are grateful to them 
for the sake of each one of us, because when we received 
the news of Mr. Dadabhai’s election, each one of us felt 
as if each one of us had been elected M. P. (Laughter and 
cheers.) We are grateful to them for India/ s sake, 
because they have immortalized themselves by being the 
first amongst the British electors to confer upon a, Native 
of India the high and unprecedented honour of a member 
of Parliament, and hv that noble action they have as it 
were poured new life into this country. We are grateful 
to lliem for England’s sake, because we are deeply inte- 
rested in whatever heightens the glory and popularity of 



(loud cheers) — not that bastard imperialism, which 
mistakes self-aggrandisement for rea.1 power, and bases 
all government on selfish instincts. (Hear, hear.) The 
electors of Central Finsbury deserve every credit for 
having practically vindicated England's true position as 
the mistress of the Empire, over which the sun never sets, 
(Cheers.) I may he asked, how is .it that the resolution now 
before us asks us to thank the electors of Central Finsbury 
in general, when, as a matter of fact, we know that it is 
only the Liberal electors of that constituency who supported 
Mr. Dadabhai, and enabled him to become a member of 
Parliament. It is true that the Liberal electors of Central 
Finsbury deserve our most heartfelt gratitude, that it 
is to them we owe the present occasion. They will live 
long in our memories and in our grateful hearts. But 
in the resolution we include the electors in general, be- 
cause Mr. Dadabhai will represent them all in Parliament. 
The resolution speaks of the action of the electors of 
Central Finsbury as generous and high-minded. It may 
possibly be urged that as the electors have elected Mr. 
Dadabhai to represent their interests in Parliament and not 
India's, there is no reason why their action should be de- 
scribed by us as generous and high-minded. But although 
if the electors of Central Finsbury had elected MV. Dathv 
bhai merely or mainly to represent India in Parliament, 
and not on their own account, they would have done a good 
and noble thing, yet their action would have merely been 
an act of kindness to India. In that case there would have 
been no very high honour conferred upon either Mr. Dada- 
bhai or India. On the other hand, by electing a Native 
of India to the House of Commons for the purpose of 
representing an English constituency and defending its 
interests in Parliament, they have conferred a much higher 
honour upon Mr. Dadabhai, and through him on this 
country, than if they had elected him simply or principally 
for India's sake. (Cheers.) And now look at the noble 
result which this generous and high-minded action of the 
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electors of Central Finsbury is calculated to have on tie 
fufni-c of England and India. They have bv means of it 
extended to us, the Natives of India, the right nand of 
fellowship in a manner which I should say is above all 
hmuati, above all Rornari, Vpraise. : f Cheers.) t 'fhey^ Rave 
made us feel and realise more than ever that the spirit of 
equality, justice, and fair play does after all and in reality 
form the most ennobling and living feature of the British 
constitution. They have shown that when in - 1833 the 
British Parliament conveyed to India by means of one of 
its statutes the assurance that England in her dealings 
■with India would not be actuated by’ any considerations of 
race and religion, that when again Her Majesty the Queen 
reiterated that assurance in her noble proclamation of 1858, 
Her Majesty and the Parliament held out to this country 
no mere vain hope. That noble assurance of Her Majesty 
and of the Parliament the electors of Central Finsbury 
have emphasized by giving effect to it in the most noble 
manner they could* They have by their action drawn 
closer the ties by which England and India are held to- 
gether. They have struck deeper into the soil of India 
the roots of British rule, struck deeper into our hearts the 
roots of our royalty to the government we live under. 
(Loud cheers. They have not only made ns feel and 
realize more than ever that England and India are one 
concern, that their interests are identical, that united they 
both stand, and divided they both fall ; but they have also 
made us feel and realise that it is a proud privilege to be 
the subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of 
England and Empress of India. (Loud cheers.) They 
have brought' home to our mind most forcibly the living 
force and truth of what the poet said when he spoke of 
England as : ■ ; ■ 

<{ A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent; to precedent.” 

This is no mere rhetorical flourish or a mere ebullition 
of frothy sentiment, but a real fact, and in support of what 
I have now described to you as the noble result which the 
action of the electors of Central Finsbury is sure to produce 
on the future of British rule in India. I am content to 
appoalfto the judgment seat and the verdict of history— 
that- history, the lessons of which form, the guiding princi- 


pies of all true ■ .and sagacious ' statesman. It mnstvbe' a, 
matter of pride and pleasure to us that the two English 
dailies of this city — the Times of India, and the' Bombay . 
Gazette — have shown the fine and generous instinct of the 
Englishman in receiving with pleasure the news of Mr. 
Dadabliaihs election. (Hear, hear. It is also gratifying 
to note that our Governor, EL E. Lord Harris, has*, by 
gracefully and readily permitting the use of this Hall for 
this meeting, shown that he, as the representative of Her 
Majesty, is proud of our pride — the pride that has enabled 
us to meet to-day to proclaim the triumph of the British 
constitution, and of the British rule in India. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) The only discordant voice so far has come 
from Allahabad, the oracle of which has declared in his 
usual way that the British elector has degenerated, because 
the electors of Central Finsbury have elected a Native of 
India as their member in Parliament. I am not surprised 
that the Pioneer thinks so because degenerate minds always 
see degeneracy before them. (Laughter and cheers.) But 
the electors of Central Finsbury may well and truly reply 
that their action, so far from showing that they • have 
degenerated, proves that they have risen to the height of 
true statesmanship and are alive to those conditions, the 
observance of which alone can secure the permanence of 
British rule in India. They may safely appeal to the voice 
of history on the subject to show that a great Empire can 
never be preserved by small and selfish minds. A well- 
known historian of the Roman Empire has truly pointed 
out this to be the great lesson taught by the history of the 
Romans "that it is the condition of permanent dominion 
that the conquerors should absorb the conquered gradually 
into their own body by extending, as circumstances arise, 
a share in their own exclusive privileges to the masses 
from whom they have torn their original independence,” 
And then the same historian goes on to say, " All conquer- 
ing nations feel an instinctive repugnance to making this 
sacrifice of pride and immediate interests, all struggle 
blindly against the necessity. Those alone who in due 
season submit to it retain the permanence of their institu- 
tion and counteract the inherent principle of decay.” 
Judge the action of the electors of Central Finsbury by 
this infallible test laid down by history, and we may well 
say that action they have shown that they knew- -well how- 
to preserve the Empire, of which England is the proud 


mistress, and, therefore, their generous action k emmen% 
fitted to shine oh the historian's page. (Loud ckceis .) 
We are proud of Mr. Dadabhai, and he has made us pioud 
of the electors of Central Finsbury; and he ekctonoi 
Centra! Finsbury in their turn hare made us more ti a 
eve,- proud of the British Government under which we 
live, and whose blessings we enjoy and appreciate . 
and' prolonged cheers.) Till the /th of J' u!y 18 X, , hu=t< oiy 
will record England and India stood togethci hand in 
hand. On that memorable day the two ^srnters embraced 
each other— f cheers)— became more united iu voids and 
in deed than ever they had been before, and when 1 . pictu: re 
to myself the fact of Mr. DadabWs election, I feel as if 

England was now saying to India : ^l^^t^ence 
be able to separate ns two, whom an AH-Mme P oi idence 
has thus drawn closer together. (Loud chcxis.; And 
India sincerely, joyously, and loyally reciprocates the noble 
feeling thus inspired. ' And it is with that feeling, upper- 
most in my mind at this moment that 1 now ask 5 o 
carry this Besolution unanimously, not only yitha.l tit 
generous enthusiasm you are capable of, but ’with. a! 
honours, that is, by standing up. (Loud cheers.; 

The audience responded to the appeal with great enthu- 
siasm by standing up to amen, and joyously waving their 
umbrellas and L an d kerclii ef s . 

Mr. D.E. Waclia, wlio was loudly cheered, said: 

Gentlemen, considering the enthusiasm and the profound 
feelino- of unanimity which seems to pervade this unpre- 
cedentedly large assemblage, representing all that is the 
best and most influential, and all that is the most cultured 
and enlightened, in the community ot this great city, of 
which we are all so proud, I take it for granted, that the 
resolution I am now going to move will be adopted by an 
acclamation and a chorus of cheers equal m intensity and 
loudness to the two preceding ones. Nothing affords me 
Greater pride and pleasure than to stand before you this 
evening and be the medium of submitting for your ac- 
ceptance that resolution. It runs as follows: “That a 
committee, composed of the following gentlemen, be ap- 
pointed to draw and forward addresses to &.v. JJacia-ohai 
Naoroii and the electors of Central Finsbury embodying, 
the above resolutions, ami so collect subset q flops to 
Mr. Dadabhai’s election expenses -.—Sir D. 'M- 1 etit, 
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chairman, Sir Jamesetjee. , f Jej eeblioy^;. Messrs Budroodin 
Tyabjee, Framjee Dinshaw Petit, 3. N. Tata,- S. S, 
Bengalee, Javerilal U. Pa jink, P. ML Mehta, JST. 3. 
Chand ravarkar, A.M.Dharam'si, 1>. Gostling, B.M. Malabari, 
B. D. Petit. D. E. Waeha, Vandravaudas Purshotumdas, 
Vijbookundas At mar am, Sorabjee Framjee Patel, R. ML 
Sayani, Amirudin Tyabji, Fazulblioy V isram, Ciirimbhoy 
Ebraliim and Fazulblioy Jeemablioy Laljee ; Drs. K. N. 
Baliadurji and Cimlia; Messrs. W. A. Chambers, Rut ton- 
jee Bomanjee, H. M. 'Cliichgur, Daraslia R. C'hicbgur, 
Damodurdas Thakursey Moolji, Tribhowandas Vurji- 
vundas, Daji Abaji Kb are, Jamietram JNL Haridas, 
Cliimanlal Id. Sitahvad, Wasoodev J. Kirtikar, Maneksha 
3. Taleyarkhan, Ebraliim Rahimtola, Budrudin A. Kur, 
(xordlumdas Kbatae Makanji, J. .E. Modi, 3 ehanghir K. 
R. Kama, Gordhundas G. Tejpal, Messrs. ‘Ganesham 
Nilkanth, Eknatli R. Kliote, Jngmohundas Vandravandas, 
Aina Munji and Hasumbhai Visrarn ; Ors. T. Bianey, A. 
G. Viegas and Bhaleliandra Krishna, and many others. 

I am sure, gentlemen, it will meet with your unanimous 
commendation. Eloquently does it speak for itself. And 
with equal eloquence does it appeal to your liberality. It 
is in the fitness of things and in the order of sequence that 
our congratulations to the First Indian member of the 
British House of Commons, and our grateful thanks to those 
high-minded gentlemen of Central Finsbury, whose suf- 
frages have secured his entry there, should be conveyed in 
language suitable to the occasion. 1 dare say the combined 
literary efforts of the Committee will be equal to the task 
of faithfully echoing the sentiments and joyous feelings 
expressed at this meeting, and I dare say you all assembled 
here will also endeavour to discharge your duty by gene- 
rously responding to the pecuniary appeal. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) It is the least which we ought all to do, 
considering the immense sacrifices undergone by Mr. 
JDadabhai "during the last five years, midst vicissitudes of 
a most formidable character, which might have appalled a 
man of less resolute determination and abiding faith, 
in order to achieve that honourable ambition for the welfare 
of his country. In fact, I cannot help remarking tlnit we 
would be woefully wanting in our duty if we failed at this 
juncture to lighten, in however small a measure, the load 
of the heavy" sacrifices he has undergone in order to be 
duly elected/ If Bombay a few years ago nobly discharged 


her duty in this direction towards the late lamented and 
ever w !>«• ivmembw’ed Prefwsnr Fawcett, can she do less 
:fer ;Mr,* .Badahhai^hdt own son, the flesh of her flesh, 'and; 
the bone of her bone ! (Cheers.) , Not that he will be any 
way the richer for such aid. But it is only meet that we 
should in some measure testify to the spirit in which iie has 
nobly and unselfishly undergone a variety of sacrifices, and 
I believe you will agree with me that we cannot express in 
a move tangible form our own appreciation of that dis- 
interestedness than in the way it is proposed in the reso- 
lution. Speaking of Mr. Fawcett, 1 am reminded, gentle- 
men, of that great meeting which was held in this very 
hall seven years ago to commemorate his departed worth. 
There is a curious but remarkable interest attached to it, 
which 1 cannot but refer to here. That meeting was 
presided by Lord Reay, — (Cheers) — the Governor of . 
Bombay, a Governor whose like, I fear, we may not see for 
many a year 10 come. Tins is not the time and place to 
speak of his sterling qualities as one of those rare and able 
administrators who have ruled over this important Presi- 
dency since the days of Mountstuart Eiphinstone. ( Cheers. ) 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was one of the principal speakers. 
Who could have then foreseen that in a few short years 
tin citizen would seek the suffrages of a British constitu- 
ency to enter Parliament ; and that- the Governor of the 
day" would be the person most actively sympathising with 
him and according all his support and influence to enable 
him to gain the honourable distinction ? And yet those 
events have happened and are a matter of history. The 
incident to my mind has a deep significance for Indian 
administrators and Indian people alike. But even more 
unique than this incident is the other, which occurs to my 
mind. India, from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and 
from Calcutta to Karrachee, mourned over the fate by 
which she was deprived of the unbought and invaluable' 
services of Professor Fawcett. (Cheers.; Such, wore his 
sterling services, such his independent, yet judicious, 
advocacy of the interests of the vc i jc le s millions, v hom 
he had never seen in his life, that lie was the first English 
politician who earned the deserved sobriquet of the member 
for India. Who could have then thought that time 
in its ceaseless course would replace the English member 
for India by a genuine son of the soil, a true-born, 
patriotic representative Indian, the admired of all 
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admirers, the beloved of all, the one Indian whom the 
country by universal acclaim thundered forth, as it were, 
m the fittest person to take his seat in the British House 
of Commons. (Loud cheers.)' Is there not sufficient reason 
to rejoice in this great historical event? Is India not 
gratified that at last an indigenous son, ‘by Ms intrepid 
energy, indomitable perseverance, John Bull tenacity of 
purpose, and thoroughly unselfish character having knocked 
hard at the gates of St. Stephen's, is cheerfully bade to 
enter them. But though the gratification is natural under 
the circumstances, the one important fact in connection 
with the election should never be lost sight of. Mr. Dada- 
bhai is a Liberal member of the Finsbury constituency 
first. It is in that capacity alone he enters Parliament. 
It is not as if Lidia has returned him ; though India will 
be nearest to his heart. He will have a double and most 
onerous duty to discharge, first, to his constituency, then 
to Tndia. This aspect is an anomaly by itself. It is one 
of those singular anomalies to which the far-sighted and 
thoughtful Mr. Yule had ably drawn attention in that 
ever-memorable Allahabad address. The Englishman, who 
is an ^elector in England, and who, therefore, enjoys all 
the privileges which the British constitution confers on 
him, is disqualified the moment he sets his foot on Indian 
soil. He feels the deprivation of free citizenship. He 
cannot return members to onr Legislative Councils, a 
solemn farce as they are, nay, not even under the modified 
Councils Bill would he have that privilege. (Hear, hear.) 
This anomaly in reference to English electors in Tndia is 
heightened by the entry of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji into Par- 
liament. The singular spectacle is presented of an 
Indian gentleman, who is disqualified in India from taking 
any part in its legislature unless he is considered u safe ” 
by our tremulous mediocrities and temporarily invited to 
sit at the legislative board, could, if he has the pluck, the 
energy, and the ability, gain admittance into the first 
deliberative assembly of the world, take part in its proceed- 
ings and votes. Therein lies the anomaly which we all 
hope will be removed. (Cheers.) In fact, were the 
example which has now been set by Mr. Dadabhai to be 
judiciously followed by half-a-dozen able and capable 
Indians, our rulers would at once see the anomaly of the 
present constitution, end hasten to repair it in another 
way, the advantage would ; be tips* Half-a-dozen Indians 
" ■ 6 . 
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fairly discussing current politics in the House of Common^ , 
wonkl convince even tlie most chaotic Lory that the ac 
fiieu of Lord Salisbury are m u<> way inferior to the white 
Z-n whuieui>!nre at St. Stephen’s. And thus the loan- 

datimis of “rudimentary representative institutions m 
India would be widened. If the three hundred millions 
of India, from every corner of the Empire, from the gates, 
so to sav, of the East, to the gates of the \\ est, from fan 
off Mandalay to distant Quetta, are giving expressions to 
the same feelings and sentiments which we are expressing 
in this hall with a unanimity and spontaneity, which 1 
believe, are unparalleled in the history of the. British 
Indian Empire, is not that a cause for reasonable pride 
and exultation ? The gladsome rejoicings which are taking 
place in every city, town and village are the outcome of 
the genuine recognition of the worth of this Historical 
Indian. Save when, the beloved Marqms of Ripon depart- 
eel these shores, — (cheers) — India has never witnessed such 
manifestations of the unprompted impulses of her people, 
as in the present case. The Victorian era gentlemen, 
has been memorable in the annals of the world lor man} 
events of the highest importance to the welfare of hu- 
manity. But I make bold to say that the joyous event, full 
of o-reat political significance to this country m the future, 
will render that brilliant era even more memorable, p ay, 
it will be imperishable. (Cheers.) It is the new India of 
Queen Victoria which is answerable for it, anci India could 
not at this day show a worthier Indian than Mr. Dadabliai 
Naoroji as the product of the free and enlightened policy 
laid down by her statesmen for the better welfare of her 
people fifty years ago. (Renewed cheers.) I take, gentle- 
men, the British Indian Government to be a kind of 
beneficent terrestrial Providence. No doubt, like all 
things of the earth, if is full of imperfections. Its faults 
of omission and commission, are as thick as dust. Butin 
spite of it, it is a beneficent despotism, of which the world 
has seen no parallel. It stands to India in the position 
of loco vafcnti*. Its object is to govern for the sake of the 
governed. Therefore, the success of its policy must be 
judged by the extent to which the subject population are 
educated m the act iof self-government. The ideal of the 
parent must permeate the whole of England s relations 
alike with. “ her kin beyond the sea” and the subject 
rxYniilni’ioTts of her (treatest depouclency. In this ideal 
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■alone, which is being slowly carried out; in practice, lies 
the political regeneration of India — a regeneration whicli 
.shall redound to the glory of Englishmen in the world's 
history for ever. Gentlemen, it is superfluous to refer 
to the public career of Mr, Dadabhai, now extending over 
well-nigh forty years. But it may be remarked with 
justice that if any Indian, more than another, has fami- 
liarised the British public during the same period with 
the various aspects of Indian administration, and suggested 
improvements for a better government, advantageous 
alike to the governed and the governors, it is Mr. Dada- 
bhai. It is to him India owes all the progress she has 
made in the matter of the employment of our countrymen 
in the higher offices of the State. It is to him she is in- 
debted for the long agitation which resulted in the statute 
of 1870, now rudely cast aside; and to the still later 
agitation which led to the appointment of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission, It is also he who lias kept alive the 
burning controversy regarding the growing impoverish- 
ment of the country and the series of great .economic evils 
resulting^ herefrom. We shall have to keep in view these 
matters. For if Indian economies and Indian finance are 
again to be handled bn the floor of the House of Commons 
with the accuracy and judicial impartiality of the late Mr. 
Fawcett, we may rely on Mr. Dadabhai. Closely connected 
as I have been with him in these studies for many a- year, 
I can say without fear of being challenged that no Indian 
is such a vast and accurate repository of facts on these 
two subjects as he. Under the circumstances w r e have 
reasons to hope, that if the new Parliament is to have at 
all a fair lease of life, Mr. Dadabhai will be able to make 
his mark there. Not that because one Indian has been 
able to enter the House, therefore the millennium will 
arrive. None is so sanguine as to expect it. But I am 
strongly of conviction that with his characteristic devotion, 
to duty, his grasp of facts, his unerring accuracy, and, 
above all, his convincing logic, he would be in a measure 
instrumental in arresting the attention of the House to 
questions of Indian finance, specially exchange and the 
equitable distribution of those heavy military and other 
burdens, with, which this country is unjustly saddled and 
other Indian problems in a larger degree than lias been 
the case hitherto. (Cheers.) Again,his tact and judgment 
will stand him irx good stead. This, I believe, lie posses- 
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sos s much its the late lamented Mr, iiradlaugh. in fact, 
gentlemen, it is to be ]ioped tbat it may be the good fortune 
Sf Mr. Dadabhai to take up the thread of Indian polities 
where that other distinguished English member for India 
prematurely left it. There is hope that he will bo able to 
do soj bearing* in mind that he shall have for his helpers 
mam of the "old members in sympathy with India who 
have been re-elected- W e all greatly rejoice at the return 
of Messrs. Caine, Schwann, Samuel Smith, Bryce, Feed, 
and many others who have rendered admirable service to 
us in the last Parliament. We cannot, however, but 
deeply regret the defeat of two such sturdy champions of 
Indian interests as Sir W. Wedderburn —(cheers,- — and 
Mr. ML Digby. They were chiefly instrumental in helping 
Mr. Dadabhai at Finsbury, and it is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to us all that they have failed in their gallant light. 
With these two the trio would have been complete. At 
any rate, we hope Mr. Dadabhai may be so far successful 
as "to carry out some of the minor financial reform which 
the lute Mr. Bradiaugh — (cheers;— left unaccomplished. 

1 especially refer to the discussion of the Indian budget 
on a day early in June, instead of at the fag end of the 
Session. This reform could only become practical when 
the financial year is made coeval with the calendar year. 
It would he impossible then for Finance Ministers to 
complain of the ‘ c uncertainties of March/ 5 while it would 
be in every way practical to present a financial statement 
exhibiting complete accounts instead of only revised esti- 
mates, which soon after torn surpluses into deficits, and 
ricr versa. But, gentlemen, I have taken more of your 
time than. I expected, so that 1 will not detain you longer. 
I will conclude my harangue with only one observation. 
'We have named Air. Dadabhai as India’s Grand Old Man. 
.Now, it is needful to say that in many public aspects of 
the career of Mr. Gladstuue, Mr. Dadabhai has closely re- 
sembled. Borne years ago Lord SeJ bourne, speaking of 
Mr, Gladstone, observed regarding the marvellous po- 
pularity and the marvellous esteem in which he was held 
by all classes of the British people, — 1 cannot do better 
than quote- his words, with but a slight change, regarding 
the marvellous popularity of Mr. Dadabhai : — “it does not 
lie in his great accomplishments, in Isis great ability, 
though these commend themselves to our admiration/’ 
(Loud cheers.) But the people of India understand him. 


Tiieyicm..w “ that lie lias profound sympathy with them ; 
that ho has nothing at heart but: truly" to promote their 
interests, according to his honest views of them ; and 
whether we judge rightly or wrongly about this question 
or that, and, of course, all of us are' liable to error, none 
pretend to infallibility ; they know that lm is a man who 
is actuated only by the purest motives, anti that lie presents 
the highest example of public and of private integrity.” 
(Cheers.) 

This, gentlemen, you will admit, is a faithful picture of 
Mr. Dadabhai. buck being the case, let us all wish in the 
inspiriting lines of Mr. Punch’s poets, slightly altered, that 
he may be long spared to India for imiia’s true welfare ; 
for he is really “ One in a miliiou,” as an Anglo-Indian 
journalist observed years ago : — 

Ours is no stripling ; no Knight of the Carpet 
Him, of the People, pet. 

Years cannot fetter nor foes make afraid 
Firm as the fixed rock, 
k '• - .Braving tin* tempest’s shock. ■ . 

Faster he roots him the fiercer it blows. 

England and India then 
Echo his praise again/’ 

(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Mr. A. ' M. Dliaramsi said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure 
in seconding the resolution proposed by my friend, Mr. 
VPaelia, and I have no doubt that, it will meet with your 
hearty approval. Gentlemen, it Is needless for me to say 
that it is our bouuden duty on this occasion to forward an 
address of congratulation to Mr. Dadabhai, expressing our 
feelings of joy and gratification at his election to a scat in 
the British Parliament. The occasion is, indeed, rare and 
unique. (Hear, hear.) The news of Mr. DadabhaPs 
success sent a thrill of joy throughout the country, and all 
classes of the community have with singular unanimity 
combined to show their deep respect for Mr. Dadabhai, 
and their sense of appreciation o± his lifelong services in 
the cause of his country and its people. (Cheers,.] That 
this should be so is natural. Gentlemen, all of us are 
acquainted more or less with Air. Dadabhain work. Prom 
his early days he imposed upon himself the task of being 
useful to his country and of promoting its social, intellectual, 
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and political advancement, (Applause.) He has been most 
instrumental in bringing the wants and aspirations of India 
before the English people, and of exciting attention # in 
England about Indian matters by writing to English 
journals an'd.magMhes, by addressing public bodies ; and 
associations, and by carrying on correspondence on im- 
portant subjects, concerning India with the authorities in 
Englan id. He has rendered invaluable service to the 
country at large, and has laid its people under a deep debt 
of gratitude. (Cheers, j His single-mindedness, unselfishness, 
zeal, energy, perseverance, and earnestness of purpose are 
beyond all praise. lie is a model of a true patriot, and his 
life and career cannot but command our respect and admi- 
ration — nay, inspire us with a feeling of deference. Gentle- 
men, it is not necessary to dwell at large upon the great aid- 
vantages which must arise to India by the British Parlia- 
ment baying correct information about the real condition and 
wants of this country. And who can be better qualified 
than Mr. Dadabhai to speak with authority on these matters, 
to enlighten the British public in regard thereto and to 
correct erroneous impressions ? As financier, as an 
economist, as an educationalist, as a statesman and a poli- 
tician, Mr. Dadabhai has shown that he is possessed of 
singular qualifications and abilities which will undoubtedly 
stand him in good stead in the high and honourable position 
in which .Providence has now placed him. (Cheers.) When 
the efforts of Mr. Dadabhai to get into Parliament have 
been crowned with success, I say it is incumbent upon us 
to vote him a congratulatory address expressing the 
sentiments of regard and esteem that we entertain for him 
and of the feelings of unbounded joy that his success has 
caused in our hearts. Gentlemen, Mr. Dadabhai has worked 
disinterestedly, and at considerable self-sacrifice, and 
it is only reasonable that his election expenses should be 
defrayed by us. This is the least that we owe him. 
(Cheers ) Before I conclude, gentlemen, I wish to say a 
word about the obligations under which the electors of 
Central Finsbury have laid this country by electing Mr. 
Dadabhai as their representative in Parliament. Gentle- 
men, the high-mindedness of these electors cannot be 
spoken of too highly. It furnishes a noble example of the 
broad tolerance worthy of England and her sons. (Cheers.) 
To them our best and heartfelt thanks are due, and it is 
our duty to send them an address also. The Committee 
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yon are asked to appoint is a strong and influential one, 
and I have no doubt they will do their work in a satisfac- 
tory manner. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was then carried with acclamation. 

Mr. H. A. Waclia, barrister of Kattywar, said : — 

Mr. Chairman aitd Gentlemen, — I have been asked to 
propose, and I feel it on this occasion a privilege to 
propose, the following resolution : — “ That the thanks of 
this meeting be conveyed to the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Ripon and to the other ladies and gentlemen who 
accorded their sympathy and support to Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji in his election. I am sure, gentlemen, there is no 
one who will acknowledge more than Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
himself how indispensable to his sustained and successful 
struggle were the sympathy and support of the friends 
who in helping Mr. Dadabhai have helped us all and laid 
us all under an enduring obligation. We have only to 
remember the seven long years of alternating hopes and 
fears, of great confidence at one time and of still greater 
despair more often, and then reflect if the man whose 
success gives us so much to hope for and so much to re- 
joice at could possibly have gone through— was , he with 
all his fortitude and his serenity — all that he had to and 
did go through — without the unswerving support and the 
hearty and unflinching sympathy which only Englishmen 
and women know how to give to a cause they espouse. I 
cannot pretend on this occasion to name all our kind 
friends, or to enumerate all their kind efforts. But there are 
some names which must be mentioned, and foremost among 
them in our hearts and on our lips must be the name of 
him whose name and fame will be imperishable in India— 
for if ever there was a man risen to supreme power who 
believed and acted in this belief that he held his great 
commission, 

From that supernal Judge who stirs good thoughts 

In any breast of strong authority, 

impartial history will record that the man and ruler was 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Ripon, (Cheers.) We 
knew, and we expected, that where Indians true rights and 
interests were concerned. Lord Ripon's help was secured, 
and, gentlemen, lam only mentioning the fact when I 
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surpass! -by those of any other Mend. Tills adds one 
mots- m bb many mum-unmis, and brings back to ns morn 
keenly and eyer.'; : tlie ; > recollection A;of yhis ; 

Righteous " rule. 'Sett toLordBiponM name' I. will mention 
.the name of LordBeayf if/idnly for this; reason— tliat : the; ; 
Bipon-Reay combination has a peculiar fascination. It 
fascinates even Mr. Maclean. But, Sir, we in Bombay must 
feel a peculiar joy in knowing* that our friend was so gene*, 
rously and heartily befriended by our late Governor. I must 
also mention the names of the Earl of Aberdeen and the Earl 
of Rosebery. Lord Aberdeen’s cordial sympathy with sub- 
ject nations is well known. As for Lord Rosebery, all I 
will say on this occasion is, that by his constant sympathy 
and. his earnest desire to see Mr. Dadadhai successful ■’ in 
entering Parliament, the noble Earl has taught India, to feel 
some share- — humble no doubt but sincere — in the rising 
hopes and great expectations which the Empire at large 
feels and entertains in regard to him. (Cheers.) There 
are many other names I would like to mention, but time 
will not permit my doing so, but mentioning that of 
Professor Bryce, of Mr. William Digby, and last, but 
not least, of Sir William Wedderburn. ( Loud cheers.) 

I am sure, Sir, all India is as much disappointed at Sir 
William’s failure as it has rejoiced in Mr. Dadabhai’s 
success. W e can only wish and pray that he soon may 
have another chance, and succeed at last in entering 
Parliament where he will help our cause as only he can. 
The resolution speaks of the help of English ladies also.. 
There are some ladies of whom I am sorry I have not the 
permission to speak openly. They have been silent work- 
ers in our cause, and i am sure, gentlemen, the honour to 
them and our obligation to them are all the greater. But 
there is one name which we must remember not only with 
gratitude, but with peculiar pride. It is of that great and 
good English lady who for forty years, since at Scutari 
she passed through the gathering gloom and flitted from 
room to room on her trine woman’s mission, has stood 
before the world as the poet sang she would stand in 
Enghvnd’s annals,— 

A noble .type of good, . 

Heroic wo umn! lood. 

— I mean Miss Florence Nightingale. (Prolonged cheers.) 
I am sure Mr. Dadabhai must have felt it a privilege to 


have her sympathy and support, and, Sir, I know not in 
what words to describe what we must feel when we think 
that neither age nor infirmities prevent her from sending 
to us across the seas messages . of' sympathy and solicitude 
peculiarly her own, and befriending oiu* cause in a manner 
which no other living woman can. There is another lady 
whose name i must mention — and that is the name of 
Mrs. Evans Bell. I have been told that no man or woman 
worked with greater fervour, zeal, or energy and industry 
than this lady. Prom shop to shop, from house to house 
she went using her influence courting votes and befriending 
our cause in various ways ; and to her efforts in a great 
measure is due the victory which Mr. Dadabhai won. Her 
friendship for our friend brings back to our memory the 
name and work of her deceased husband, than whom 
India, when he lived, had no better or more devoted friend. 
And it will give her satisfaction, I am sure, to know that 
what she did has revived his memory so gratefully among 
us. I have told you the names of some of these friends. 
I must now ask you to bear in mind what these friends 
have done for us, so that we may be adequately mindful 
of what is due from us in return. They had through many 
difficulties and against much obloquy pledged their credit 
with their countrymen on our behalf. They have, in the 
first place, assured their countrymen of our devoted loyalty. 
As for our loyalty, standing in this hall and surrounded 
by such citizens, I feel, Sir, that it is not necessary to 
speak much. But this I will say to those who trust us, and 
to those who do not, that ours is a sincere and abiding 
loyalty, for it springs from our innate conviction that 
loyalty to our country's cause is consistent only with 
loyalty to our country's sovereign, and that those who 
would for one moment entertain any thought of disloyalty 
to Britain's rule in India are traitors to India's best in™ 
forests and faithless to India's fairest hopes. Gentlemen, 
our friends have done more. They Lave pledged their 
credit that after enjoying so long the benefits of a just 
government, we have been trained to become worthy of, 
and we have become entitled to claim the benefitsofa 
reasonable amount of freedom, and that such freedom 
might be extended to us, not only with absolute security 
to Britain's rule, but also with greater credit to Great 
Britain and greater happiness and prosperity to India. It 
is not our thanks these friends will appreciate so much as 
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our efforts to help them in redeeming* such pledges. Are 
we ready to do so t It depends on our champion then m 
England^ and on our efforts — our united efforts — herein 
India. As for him we have no doubt. Whether you ask 
for ability and integrity; or knowledge or experience; 
whether you call for the great virtues that distinguish a. 
public career, or the less difficult virtues that adorn and 
ennoble private life; no individual Indian could respond 
to that call so fittingly and so completely as Daclabhai 
Naoroji. His success comes providentially and fittingly 
to crow'll a career of singular probity ; of extraordinary 
self-denial; of unceasing usefulness; and of unexampled 
devotion to Ms country's cause. We know that Ins 
services are secured to our country as long as life lasts. 
Let US; therefore; be thankful and pray to God to give him 
strength and health and long life for his great task. * He 
will not only represent our interests ancl hopes, but all 
that is good and great ancl beneficent and glorious in 
British rule. When he sits there India will look to him 
with hopes, and trust that England too may point to him 
with pride and triumph, for he will sit there to press to 
the world that Britain's rule does not enslave but upraises 
and exalts. The real question is, will we be true to our 
duty ? That is the question our friends will ask you to 
reply to, not by words but by deeds, not in elotpient de- 
monstration but well sustained ancl permanent efforts. 
Gentlemen, let os not only thank them, but assure them 
that we know what they have done for ns, understand what 
they want from us, and are prepared to do our duty to 
them and to India. That duty India has the right to 
demand from as never more urgently than now, when the 
first line has been written in a new and more eventful 
chapter of her history, ancl, Sir, I will add that duty India 
claims or expects from us never more hopefully than 
now when her sons all over this vast land, unmoved by 
the differences which distinguish but do not divide ns, men 
of different creeds— inheritors of varied traditions — 
descendants of distinct races— yet sprung from the same 
soil — subjects of the same sovereign, and soldiers in the 
same cause — are acclaiming 1 with united voice and heart— 
the success of one deserving and trusted brother, seeing 
in it what they believe is and what they pray, may prove 
to he for their country the harbinger of a brighter coal a 
better day. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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Mr. Narayan : Vishnu Grokhale said;— 

Mr. President and gentlemen,— I feel great pleasure in 
seconding the resolution which stands in my name, 
During the last three weeks there have been rejoicings 
and demonstrations throughout the country inconnection 
with Mr. DadabhaPs success in Central Finsbury, We, 
too , have met this evening to give articulate expression to 
our feeling of joy and satisfaction. But in this hour of 
national congratulation we cannot allow ourselves to forget 
the claims to our cordial gratitude of the several high- 
souled Englishmen and generous-hearted English women 
who supported his candidature during the arduous 
struggle he so courageously maintained — (cheers)— for 
nearly six years. In a speech delivered by Mr. Dadabkai 
at the Ripen Club, he asked his audience to act upon a 
golden precept which is so ' strikingly exemplified in bis 
remarkable public career. The precept was “ Persevere 
should be our motto, no matter how often we may be disap- 
pointed.” (Hear, hear.) The observation reminds me 
of an interesting story which appropriately illustrates the 
history of Mr.. DadabhaPs candidature. Diogenes offered 
himself as a disciple to Antisthenes. He was refused, but 
still persisted. The cynic threatened to strike him if he 
did not depart. f<r Strike,” said Diogenes, you will not 
find a stick hard enough to conquer my perseverance.” 
Antistheu.es was overcome, and forthwith accepted him as 
his pupil. Though Mr, DadabhaPs invincible resolution 
and profound earnestness thus enabled him to vanquish 
all opposition, and led him to victory, one can easily 
imagine how at times even his sanguine sonl must have expe- 
rienced a pang of keen disappointment owing to cold in- 
difference or unexpected opposition on the part of those who 
had promised to support him. It was on occasions like 
these that the kindly sympathy and encouragement of his 
English friends sustained him in his resolution to pursue 
the goal of his lofty and patriotic ambition. (Cheers.; To 
them our cordial thanks are due. Among the several noble- 
minded ladies who took warm interest in Mr. Dadabkai 
are to be found the names of Mrs. Josephine Butler, Miss 
Colenso, and Miss Florence Nightingale — that distinguished 
philanthropist who has done so much by her disinterested 
exertions to arouse the interest of the people of India and 
England in the question of sanitary reform. To all of them 
we owe a deep debt of gr atitnde. Among the distinguished 


Englishmen who accorded their sympathy and support to 
Din' 3 esteemed countryman there is the revered name of that 
Viceroy whose memory is enshrined in the hearts of the 
people of this country, and who has immoi tali zed himself 
in the pages of modern Indian history by his policy of 
justice, equality, and righteousness. On the eve of his 
departure from India Lord Ripon told the people of Lahore 
that he had governed the country , not as a ruler, but as 
friend, and it is a source of genuine satisfaction to ns all 
that he has continued taking the same kindly interest in 
our welfare. (Cheers.) Then there is among the sympathi- 
sers of Mr. Dadahhai the illustrious name of Lord Reayy 
who was to this Presidency what Ripon, the righteous, was 
to the entire country,— (cheers)— and also the name of Mr. 
Gladstone, the greatest statesman of the century, who has 
in no small measure .liberalized the political institutions of 
England and has done not a little to help fallen nationali- 
ties 0 . (Loud cheers,) The services of these great English- 
men and those of many others whose names it would take 
long to recapitulate, deserve to be gratefully acknowledged. 
Gentlemen, the memorable event which we are .assembled 
here to-night to commemorate has a profound significance 
of its own, and opens a vista of untold possibilities which 
ii would be out of place for me to dwell upon at this 
moment. Before the arrival of Lord Ripon to this country 
Western thought and education had already communicated 
the Promethean spark to the dormant forms of our national 
life, it was his viceroyalty that kindled the spark into a 
blazing flame, (Cheers.) It was under his regime that the 
dry bones in the open valley became instinct with life. It 
was his liberal administration that imparted a powerful 
impetus to the unifying forces already at work in the 
country. These beneficent influences, thus strengthened 
and intensified, have gathered increasing strength year 
after year, have manifested themselves in various forms of 
social and political activity, and are destined to play no 
small part in the moral and intellectual elevation of India. 
They have awakened the political conscience of the people 
and kindled in their breasts a keen sense of national unity. 
With the return of Mr. Dadahhai to Parliament with the 
help and encouragement of our well-wishers in England, 
we have, during the last fortnight, realized more fully and 
vividly tha 1 we had ever done before how all of us form an 
inseparable part of the stately fabric of her Majesty's 



empire, how we are the subjects of the same sovereign, the 
co-parceners of the same rights., and privileges, linked 
together by a common destiny and having a common role 
to enact in history. All thoughtful Englishmen will ac- 
knowledge that this is no small step towards the consolida- 
tion and unification of England's world-wide empire. 
Gentlemen, 1 will tell you presently how the assistance 
of India's well-wishers is likely to be of very great 
use to us in another direction. The machinery of 
Indian government has become so unwieldy, and in 
consequence so slow to move, and the actual work of 
administration is becoming so increasingly difficult that 
even a talented, sympathetic, and conscientious admimsr 
trator scarcely ventures to rise to the level of constructive 
statesmanship. As years roll on the conviction is gradual- 
ly growing upon me that the stimulus must come from 
without even for the purpose of effecting small reforms. 
Besides there are certain fundamental questions involving 
administrative changes of a more or less organic character 
which can only be fought out on the floor of the English 
House of Commons with the support of our staunch friends 
in England. But before these triumphs can be achieved, 
we must awaken the people of England to a sense of their 
responsibility towards this vast dependency. Mr. Dada- 
bhai's successful candidature has excited unusual interest 
even in England, and there can be no doubt that a growing 
band of philanthropic Englishmen will, in course of time, 
be found willing to work the small lever we have succeed- 
ed in fixing there within the last few years. Only let us 
be prepared to wield with effect our lever here by for- 
getting like Mr. Dadabhai our sectional and racial differ- 
ences, and by co-operating with one heart and soul with 
our friends in England. Let the words “ loyalty, unity, 
perseverance and self-sacrifice" be inscribed on our 
banner, and then we need not despair of our future. 
(Cheers.) For the kindly and sympathetic interest taken 
by our English friends in Indian affairs we are one and 
all thankful to them, and I will now ask you, gentlemen, 
to join our countrymen in the other parts of the empire in 
sending our message of heart felt, gratitude to those noble-, 
hearted ladies and" gentlemen through whose support and 
encouragement our much esteemed citizen has been en- 
abled to enter the House of Commons, and to fulfil the 
noble ideal of the poet who sung 


“ If rhon can’s r plan a nob in cloerL 
And never flag till it succeed, 

Though in the strife thy heart should bleed. 

Whatever obstacles control, , ' 1 •/' ' 

Thine hour will come— go on true soul, 

Tkou’lt win the prize, fchou’lt reach the goal. 

• Loud cheers.) With the permission of the chairman, a 
Punjabee gentleman here recited verses composed in the 
Hindustani language in honour of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and the electors of Central Finsbury, which he delivered 
with pathos and actions suiting to the words.. The Punjabee 
gentleman was loudly cheered by the meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Damodhur Thakersey Muljee, 
seconded by the Cazee Sheriff Mohomed Saheb, of Bombay, 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the chairman. 

At the suggestion of Mr. P. M. Mehta, three cheers 
were given for her Majesty the Queen-Empress, which 
were responded to most vociferously, after which the 
proceedings terminated at about 7 p.m. 


2. Public Meeting is Madras. 

A public meeting of the Native Community of Madras 
was held last evening at Patcheappa’s Hall, for the purpose 
of giving expression to the gratitude they felt to the 
electors of Central Finsbury, for returning Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorojoi to Parliament, and of conveying their congratula- 
tions to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. The hall was packed to 
its utmost limit, many shop-keepers of the adjoining China 
bazaar, Kotwal ehavadi, and G-oojilly attending the meet- 
ing having closed their shops. The outside of the. hall 
was tastefully illuminated with rows of coloured lights 
and there was a general look of rejoicing about the 
hall. The assembly represented every section of the 
community, and all evinced the greatest enthusiasm in the 
proceeding's, listening attentively to the speeches and cheer- 
ing the speakers to the echo. Amongst those present were 
Messrs. P. So mas un da ram Chetty, Hon. Mir Hmuaynnjah 
Bahadur, c.i.e.. Sir T. Muthusami Iyer, Kt, c.i.k., Rajah T. 
Rama Rao, R. Balaji Rao, Rai Bahadur P. Ammda Oiiarht, 
N. Subramaniam, Rajah Sir Savalai Ramaswami Mudelly, 
Kt., c.i.e., Dewan Bahadur R. Ragoonatli Rao, Dewan 
Bahadur Subramania Aiyar, c.i.e., Hon’ble V. Bashyam 
Aiyangar, 0. Yethimjuln Naklu, M. 0. Pnvthasarady 
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Iyengar, P. Theagaroya Chetty, G. Sn brain ania Iyer, G : * 
Mahadeva Chetty, Krishna Doss Ba-Iarrmktm Doss, W. S. 
V eiika taramaiij aim Naidu, M. Varadarajulu Chetty, P. V. 

' Krislmasaml Chetty, M. AJbboy :3Saidu,:j§. Ihdney Andy-yM* 
Veuugopala Pillai, 0. S. Thiyagaraya Maclelly, T. v r , 
A pparao Naidu, K. P. V isvana-tlia Aiyar, M. Etliirajn- 
Pillai, K. P. Sankara Menon, S. Appasami C lie tty, R. N. 
Prabasa Mudelliar, M. Eamakrishna Pantulu, V. 11. 
Basoova Pillai, M. Cuppusami Chetti, P. Ethirajulu Naidu, 
M. Govindn Chetty, F. M. Sivagnana Mudelly, Ahmed 
Hussien, T. R. Raman ada Aiyar, V. Krishna sami Aiyar, 
P, S. Sivaswami Aiyar, M. Y enkataramiah Clietty, Y. 
Bunga Chari, M. Thirnmala Chari, P. R. Smidaram Aiyar, 
0. Ethirajulii Che tty, A. C. Parthasarady Naidu, P. 
Subramania Aiyar, M. Krishnaxna Chari, Balakristna Doss, 
K. Ethiraja Pillar, 0. E. Tiruvenkata Chari, E. Bala-- 
kristnama Ghetti, M. Ramasaini Naidu, P. Subramania 
Chetti, Subramyya Ohetti, Y. 0. Sesha Chari, 0. Subbiali 
■Ghetti, K. Snbha Row, M. Veeraraghava Chari, JL E. 
Sreerunga Chariar, B. Pancliapicura Sastriar, V. Deshika 
Chari, V. Seshadari, 0. Rmiga Row, S. Gurus a. my Chetty, 
Al. A. Parthasarty Iyengar, M. Tiruinala Chariar, P. T. 
Narasimha Chariar, T. V. Seshagheri Iyer, and Bui 
Bahadur 0. Y. Cunniah Chetty, &t. &c. 

On the motion of Rajah Sir Saralay Kamsawmy 
Mudaliar, seconded by Mr. v einigopal Pillai, Mr. P. Soma- 
soondram Chetty was voted to the Chair. 

The Chairman opened the meeting in the follow- 
ing words • 

Fellow-Citizens of the Town of Madras, Gentlemen, — 
An event of a most joyful and auspicious character has 
called us together here this evening, and it is to me, person- 
ally, a source of peculiar pride and satisfaction that I. 
have to take part in the proceedings of this interesting 
meeting. The event that we are assembled to rejoice 
over and celebrate is unique in character, and not unlikely 
to be far reaching in its consequences. No argument is 
needed to show its uniqueness. For the .latter end of this 
nineteenth century has been reserved the great and 
imperishable glory of showing that country, which was 
the first in the world to emancipate the slave, to remove- 
religious disabilities, to discourage protective duties, and 
io govern subject nations with humanity and justice, is; 
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also the first to establish and to illustrate the political 
equality of the ruling Briton and the ruled Native of 
India, by assigning to a distinguished son of India a seat 
in the British House of Commons, the great palladium of 
British liberty and British justice. ^ Your first duty this 
evening is to" express your profound and heartfelt grati- 
tude to the electors of Central Finsbury for the magna- 
nimous impartiality displayed by them in appreciating at 
their true worth the virtues and merits of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and in conferring on India the priceless boon of 
a most persevering and unflinching advocate of Indian 
interests, while securing for themselves a representative 
of extensive knowledge and experience in matters com- 
mercial, industrial and political, and of unswerving 
integrity and firmness of purpose. Your next duty is to 
• offer your most cordial congratulations to Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. on the proud distinction that he has earned, and 
to thank him from the bottom of your hearts for all the 
good he has already done to India. I may go on endlessly, 
gentlemen, if it is right for me to anticipate what I have 
no doubt the speakers entrusted with the second and third 
resolutions will dilate upon with far greater force and 
vigorous eloquence than 1 can. I shall, therefore, content 
myself with calling upon the Hon'ble Mir Humayun Jah 
Bahadur to move the second resolution. 

It was proposed by the Hon/ble Mir Humayun Jah 
Bahadur : — “ That this meeting feels deeply thankful to 
the electors of Central Finsbury for electing Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji as their representative in Parliament, and for 
setting a noble example of large-hearted sympathy and 
generous appreciation of merit without reference to race, 

creed or colour.- 

The proposer said : — 

Gentlemen,— During a period of over 33 years past, I 
have been present at almost all public meetings in this city, 
but do not remember seeing a more enthusiastic gathering 
than the present one. This in itself is a proof that natives 
of India, as a. rule, are not ungrateful even for the smallest 
consideration ever shown them, as all of you have come 
here to-night with the sole object to offer your warm and 
grateful thanks to the Liberal electors of Central Finsbury 
for having chosen Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a highly distin- 
guished and worthy son of India, to represent them in the 



grandest assembly the world can boast of. The electors of 
our friend have thus given an excellent example how they 
can rise superior to local considerations, and prove to be 
disinterestedly magnanimous in the discharge of public 
duties to elect the best available candidate for Parliament, 
and stretch a friendly hand to India, for which all of us 
feel highly gratified and honoured. This memorable event 
of a Native of India being returned by an English consti- 
tuency to represent them in the British Parliament is the 
first happy occurrence of its kind, and augurs well for the 
future. Having been brought about by a laudable spirit, 
it is expected to prove of great service to both countries, 
England and India, in equal measure in course of time. 
Words, however, cannot adequately convey our feelings, 
so without detaining you, I will conclude by remarking 
that in offering your thanks to the electors of Mr. Dada- 
bhai, you ai-e indirectly offering your thanks to that mystic 
power, unto whom the whole universe moves. 

Mr. P. V. Erislmasawmy Chetty, in seconding 
the resolution, observed 

Gentlemen,- — I Lave the pleasure and the honour of 
seconding the resolution now moved by ouresteemed fellow- 
citizen, Mir Hmnayun Jah Bahadur* It is a resolution, gentle- 
men, that appeals to an undoubted trait of our national 
character, for, gentlemen, I may say that we are nothing 
if we are not a grateful people. From various parts of the 
country have gone forth demonstrations of joy and grati- 
tude — joy at the stroke of good fortune that came upon us 
as such an agreeable surprise, gratitude to those good men 
who contributed to the same. In those numerous tributes 
of thankfulness which have been addressed to the electors of 
Central Finsbury, gentlemen, whether couched in words of 
stirring eloquence as from Bombay, or in the mildest and 
briefest language, the same surcharged with feelings of 
an overflowing heart have found expression more or less 
adequate. While we have met here, gentlemen, to tender 
our acknowledgments to these high-minded electors, it is 
but fit that we pause for a moment and endeavour to realise 
what it is they have done and what is the character of 
their beneficent act that the native population of this 
vast Indian continent have so enthusiastically rejoiced 
over. It seems to me, gentlemen, that looking at it in its 
immensity what these f good men and true ’ have done is 



an act of political heroism, which, let ns hope, will be 
1' written in the future pages of history in characters; of 
wo ld. (Oheers,) Gentlemen, it has to be remembered that 
in putting tor ward the candidature of om countryman, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in standing by _ and supporting it 
through good and evil ixiiluences, and in bringing it to a 
successful termination, these heroic electors went through 
an ordeal of no small magnitude, an ordeal that might 
have disheartened less courageous souls. They had as it 
were, gentlemen, to raise themselves above themselves, 
f Cheers.'! They had to raise above tradition and prejudice, 
tradition highly rigid in its exactions, prejudice so far 
national, that it betrayed a cautious and highly esteemed 
Prime Minister into a moment’s weakness which must cost 
him years of regret anti repentance ; they had to face 
obloquy aud misrepresentation ; they had to withstand the 
odium of critics, self-sufficient critics, whose denunciations 
have gone the length of charging them with degeneracy. 
Such, gentlemen, is the fate of some noble souls who look 
ahead of their time in prophetic wisdom, and such fate 
tins devoted band of electors have manfully faced, hi 
electing their representative, the resolution now submitted 
to you points out that they paid uo heed to considerations 
of race, creed, or colour.’ What race or races, what creed 
or faith, what nationality did they limit their choice to ? 
Gentlemen, they assigned to themselves no such conven- 
tional limits. One might well say, the only race they 
would recognise in the largeness of their hearts was the 
human race"; the only creed they owned allegiance to was 
their unshaken faith in the destiny of man to eternally 
progress : the only colour their political eye would 
perceive was the colour of capacity and character. And, 
gentlemen, exercising their choice on so wide a field, they 
only gave effect to a principle of enlightened statesman- 
ship which has been proclaimed by statute and charter, 
which has existed in theory during all these years, but 
the reduction of which to practice has been naturally beset 
with difficulties. Gentlemen, we owe it to the generosity 
of British character and British statesmanship that rights 
are accorded to us in theory, which might well raise the 
envy of any non- British-governed nation. At the same 
time, we owe it to the imperfections of human nature that 
the recognition of those rights, in practice, is retarded or 
obstructed in its due course. But, gentlemen, in the 
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tors or uemorai r msoury nave returned to Parliament 
as their representative the “ black man/ 5 gentlemen, that 
had been but recently signalised as such, authoritatively, 
so to speak. And, gentlemen, this action of the electors 
of Finsbury may be proclaimed from housetops as a stand- 
ing remonstrance against the prejudice which is responsible 
for such signal! sation. It is when the conduct of these 
electors is looked at in the light of these facts, it ennobles 
them in the estimation of the unprejudiced world and 
endears them to our countrymen. ISTo doubt, gentlemen, 
in electing Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Liberal electors of 
Central Finsbury have not been unmindful of their own 
interests. The member they have returned is one of whom 
any constituency may well be proud, upon whom any 
constituency may, with confidence, rely for perfect probity, 
unremitting devotion to duty, and a masterly capacity to 
direct such devotion to the best of their interests. But, 
it would not have been difficult for them to have found 
from amongst their own countrymen willing aspirants for 
the honour, possessed of Mr. Dadabhai Naorojf s qualifica- 
tions. Yet, with a magnanimity truly sublime, they pre- 
ferred our countryman to theirs. And, what is the result ? 
We have now got, returned, to the House of Commons, to 
that throne of grace, a countryman of ours, and that 
countryman, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, whom the unanimous 
voice of the country has for years marked out as the man 
to represent her millions of population, the man to open 
the repositories of his knowledge of her — the result of a 
lifelong and devoted study — for the edification of that 
House, and to give them the benefit of his matured coun- 
sels. With Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in the House of Com- 
mons, gentlemen, we are truly enabled to hope that it may 
become impossible for the scandal to exist much longer or 
any longer of empty benches being harangued to on the 
Indian Budget. One more feature, gentlemen, of this 
election, has to be noticed as doubling its value to us. It 
comes to us most opportunely. It comes to us like a 
Godsend at a time when we should otherwise be lost in dis- 
appointment at the failure of Sir W. W edderburu and Mr. 
Digby to be returned— -a failure which we cannot too deeply 
regret — a loss which we should otherwise be ill able to 
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bear. Our gratitude, therefore, gentlemen, is all the more 
enhanced by tlie relief these good electors have afforded 
us from the weight of that disappointment. I will not 
occupy more of your time, gentlemen, hut confidently in- 
vite von to carry this resolution by acclamation. 

The proposition was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

In proposing the next proposition, Rai Bahadur 
P. Ananda Charlli spoke as follows : 

Chairman and Fellow-Countrymen,— I have to place 
before vou a threefold proposition, hirst, 1 ask you to 
affirm that the Native community of Madras feel deeply 
^ratified to find that one of their fellow-countrymen is to 
have a seat in the British House of Commons, becondly, 

I ask you to sav that the Native community _ congratulate 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on being the first to win that proud 
distinction (cheers) ; and, thirdly, I ask you to place on 
record that tliev feel grateful to Mr. Dadabhai Naoio]i foi 
his unselfish and untiring efforts on behalf of the people; 
of India. ( Cheers.) I’he first proposition, as you see* sets 
forth in emphatic terms the depth of pleasure with which 
we have received what, in the words of a leading English 
organ, is a message of fellow-citizenship from the millions 
in London to the millions in India.. ( Cheers.) It is, most 
unquestionably, the outcome of the direct rule of India by 
the Queen- Empress (cheers), / and is a distinct acceptance, 
by a few thousand English electors, of the terms of equality 
between all the subjects of Her Majesty’s wide Empire held 
forth in that magnificent State Paper which was issued 
when she took into her own hands the sovereignty of this 
country. (Cheers.) If this recognition came from the 
author of that promise, if it emanated from the Queen- 
Empress as a token of personal appreciation on her part, 
if it came in the way that the alphabetical and other bii th- 
day honours come, the value and significance would not be 
one-tenth as great as now, (cheers), for it may be said that 
the pro miser would generally consider herself as bound to 
seek yearly redemption. But where, as in the present 
instance, the gracious word of hope was given by one, and 
it rested with others who are free to act as they please to 
give effect to it, the award has a peculiar worth of its own 
and cannot be discounted, even by the most carping critic, 
as the deed of one who is committed to it and who cannot. 






out of a sense of honour, too long postpone it, ; Cheers.) 
'[’he Native community are, therefore, justly entitled to re- 
joice that, in the recognition of merit, irrespective of con- 
siderations of race, colour, or creed, the words of a monarch 
among monarchs, have received an emphatic and hearty 
confirmation from the free electors of a British constituency 
(cheers), and that thereby a Native of this country has 
acquired the proud distinction of a seat in an assembly the 
most powerful and the most august on the face of the 
Globe) (Cheers.) To congratulate Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
on winning that proud distinction is the purpose of the 
second branch of my proposition. Though to Mr. Naoroji, 
personally, it may be little more than a reward for patience 
and perseverance — a reward which would have^ been his 
prize in his prime of life as to many others, if he had 
started in life in England without the inconvenient connec- 
tion with a community looked down upon as a subject race, 
it is nevertheless a signal success and a striking testimony, 
as the Bombay Gazette has truly said, to his high character 
and to the tact with which he combined stability of purpose 
with an imperturbable serenity of mind and manner, lue 
mantle of a legislator for vast populations had worthily 
fallen upon Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji several years ago when 
he was chosen for a seat in the Legislative Council m 
Bombay ; and I am not at all sure that his scope of usefulness 
really is extended by reason of his taking his seat m the 
British House of Commons. But it is m view to the quality 
Of service he will hereafter render rather than the quantity 
of service from his new post of duty that I have an agree- 
able prospect. We congratulate Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as 
much for the proud distinction he has achieved as tor the 
bright prospect he holds forth of a kind of service, invalu- 
able in worth and incalculable m results. W ith our distin- 
guished countrymen, Mr. Mehta and with the Bombay 
Gazette, let us wish Mr. Dadabhai Laoroji every success m 
Parliament, and let us join them m their prediction that 
whether it falls to his lot to do much or _uO do httlem 1 1 
House of Commons, lie will perform it with unselfish ^ea 
or devotion. (Cheers.) ' I am not sure it there aie many 
in this assembly who know Mr. Dadabhai NaorOji as inti- 
nnvtely as i have known him. If U*re w J toe. co™ « 
that thev will agree with mo when 1 say that- to sec him, is 
to like him mix with him, is to love nun, to iieai uni, 
L uf five -admire mid 
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Mm> ,v (Clieere.) Hi» is, iudeed. not the : oratory : wMcix 
knocks ami enters. But exclusively his is the eloquence 
Vwlrick-is' 'siiupli|i|y : HMjEf,. and .which, .by the maimer of . 
telling, conciliates and disarms opposition, as if by means 
of a potent charm. He seems to be singularly conscious 
that — IfillSi ■ S? ■ ' ' ■ ; ' 

Men must be taught as if yon taught them not. 

And things unknown proposed ns things forgot. 

It only remains now to call attention to the last branch 
of the proposition, and it records our gratitude to Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji in these words “The Native com- 
munity feel grateful to him for his unselfish and untiring 
efforts on behalf of the people.” Need L enforce this with 
any words of mine ? It is a corollary from all that has 
been said here and elsewhere, and if you wish to have in 
a brief and condensed form the basis of our gratitude to 
him, here is the volume which I produce and make it 
appeal to you to adopt, with a unanimous voice, the propo- 
sition which reads as follows : — “ That the Native community 
of Madras rejoice to feel that one of their fellow-country- 
men is to have a seat in the British House of Commons— 
that they cordially congratulate Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on 
being file first to win this proud distinction, and that they 
feel grateful to him for his unselfish and untiring efforts 
on behalf of the people of India.” (Loud cheers.) 

The HoiTble Mr. Y. Bashiam Aiyangar, in second- 
ing the resolution, said : — • 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I have great pleasure 
in rising to second the proposition which has been moved 
so ably by my friend, Mr. Ananda Charlu. The name 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has for years been a household 
word in every part of India with every educated native ; 
and it is unnecessary, especially after the speech of Mr. 
Ananda Cliarln, for me to refer to his various merits and 
excellent, qualities. Mr. Dadabhai N aoroji is now three- 
score years of age ; and the best part of Lis life, his talent, 
and his fortune have been devoted to the cause of his 
countrymen, and it is extremely gratifying that Ins 
unselfish and untiring efforts to serve his countrymen, by 
securing a seat in the British House of Commons, have at 
last been crowned with success. (Cheers.) Me has for 
many years made the political and economic condition of 
India his study, and his knowledge of the various problems 
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connected with the economic condition of India will prove 
eminently valuable in bis career as a Member of Parlia- 
ment; which, we all hope, , may be a long one, and prove 
to be glorious and bright (cheers), and be the means of 
securing representation of Indian people in the House of 
Commons; by one of their own countrymen ; and we may 
also hope that this will be a precursor of securing a repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet of one of the sons of India. 
(Cheers.) Several years ago, it would have been hopeless 
to secure a seat in the House of Commons for a Native of 
India, and I believe that, although seven years ago, the 
result was by no means encouraging, but for the persevering 
and untiring efforts of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and the 
friends of India in England, he would not have made a 
second attempt. 

Mr. -P. H. Sxxndara Aiyar said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen; — I esteem it a great 
privilege to be allowed to support this proposition. Many 
people are surprised that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji should 
have succeeded in winning the confidence arid esteem 
of a British constituency; but he had already succeeded 
in winning the admiration and the lasting affection 
of 250 millions of the people of India, of whom all 
but a handful of Parsees are as much aliens to him 
in race and religion as the electors of Central Finsbury, 
The fact is, gentlemen, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is no. ordinary 
man. Recall to your mind the golden opinion he won 
as a student at school ; his indefatigable industry, 
indomitable courage, unremitting perseverance, most 
earnest patriotism, and the sincerest love of duty through- 
out his long and distinguished career as a Professor 
of Mathematics in Elphilistone College, as an exponent 
of the ' views and aspirations of the Natives of India 
in all matters affecting this country, as a moderate 
and fearless critic of Government, as the Dewan of Baroda, 
as the trusted leader of the Congress party (cheers), as a 
useful and distinguished Member of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council during the Viceroy aity of Lord Ripen, and 
the giant and victorious hero — or as Mr. Mehta called him 
the other day — the veritable hero of seven years* war. 
(Loud and prolonged cheering.) Recall to your mind also 
the inestimable service he rendered to (us as the only 
native witness examined before the Parliamentary Corn- 


mifctee. You cannot but come to the conclusion that Mr* 
Dadabhai Naoroji was pre-eminently fitted to occupy the 
proud and responsible position of the first Indian Member 
for India. We may be indeed proud of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. He has proved to conclusiveness that a black 
man ” is fit to take part in the administration of the 
Empire, whose territories are as wide, as the known world. 
He has made it impossible for interested persons to say 
that Indians are unfit to take a substantial share in the 
administration of their own country. It is a curious 
coincidence that the election of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
should have closely followed the passing of the Indian 
Councils Bill, which recognised the right of the people of 
this country to take a substantial paid- in the proceedings 
of their own deliberative assembly. These are events 
which to my mind show that a bright day is dawning for the 
country. It is impossible that it could be otherwise after 
half a century of British rule, and after the mother of 
Parliaments has recognised our rights to speak out our 
grievances to her through the mouthpiece of her own re- 
presentative. We hope that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’ s career 
in Parliament may be a long and glorious one. (Cheers.) 
We are confident that he will be a source of strength to 
us in the House of Commons. We are also confident that 
whatever may be the result of the scrutiny that is now 
said to be going on with regard to his election as a mem- 
ber, if the electors of Central Finsbury are guided in the 
future by the same feeling of sympathy with their voiceless 
fellow-subjects in India, and if they are inspired by the 
same unselfish generosity as they were inspired on this 
occasion, they will find reason to repose in Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji the same confidence that they have been able to 
repose on the present occasion. (Cheers.) 

The proposition and its object was explained in Tamil by 
Mr. M. Viraraghava Chari, for the benefit of the merchant 
classes which was strongly represented at the meeting. 

The proposition was then carried amidst loud acclamation 

It was proposed by Mr. M. 0. Parthasarathy Aiyangar, 
seconded by Mr. Curmiah Chettv, and carried, “ That a 
Committee, consisting of the Chairman and Mr. M. 
Yiraraghava Chari, be empowered to despatch at once 
telegrams conveying the sense of resolution passed.” 
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Mr. Viraraghava Chari at this stage read the following 
telegram from the President of the Nagercoil Club :~ 

Nagercoil Club joins Madras in congratulating Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and the electors of Central Finsbury/* 

On the motion of Dr. Pulni Andy, seconded by Mr. 0. 
Yetliirajulu Naidu, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Trustees of Pacliaiy appall* s Charities for lending the use 
of the Hah. 

Another vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by 
Mr. Balajee How, and seconded by Mr. Mahadeva Chatty, 
brought the meeting to a close. 

Three cheers were called for the Electors of Central 
Finsbury, which were heartily responded to. 


A Congratulatory Sonnet. 

The following congratulatory sonnet, addressed to 
Dadabhai Naoroji, ALP., by ll. Sivasankara Pandiyaji, 
b.a., E.T.s., was distributed at the meeting : — 

Deal’ Dadabhai Naoroji, good and great, 

Accept with kindness, patriot, true and bold, 

Defender firm of India, poor and old, 

A nation’s thanks to thee, her advocate ; 

By facts and figures and by feats sedate, 

At proper times with zeal then didst uphold, 

In England old, the cause of India new, behold 1 
Now thy success she well doth celebrate. 

Although a hasty lord once blacken’d thee, 

Observant Finsbury yet makes thee shine 
Right well in Britain’s Parliament supreme; 

0 Member of that body, fair and free, 

Just causes win at last ; may Sprite Divine 
Indeed bless thee with happiness extreme! 


8. Lord Harris on Me. Naoroji. 

At the annual evening party of the Gayau Samaj at 
Poona, Lord Harris exhorted the society to persevere and 
cultivate harmony and melody, pointing out the examples 
of the late Professor Apre and of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Ho eulogised the deceased Professor for the remarkable 
success achieved by him in connexion with the Fergusson 
College. By their diligence and perseverance^ their ex- 
ample was an excellent instance of self-help. The return 
to Parliament of Mr. Dadabhai. was pointed out as anotner 
signal and brilliant example of the same virtue. His 
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Excellency said lie joined with the people of Bombay in 
their e on grat illations , With Ids party and as to political 
views lie did not concern himself while he was in office in 
India, because he declined to admit that any of the great 
parties in England attempted to make capital out of Indian 
policy, but as a citizen of Bombay his lordship could identify 
himself with them, and as such he was proud that a Bombay 
native citizen should have been the first among the natives 
of India to enter Parliament. Mr. Dadabhai got there by 
confidence in himself and mainly by his own efforts; he 
fought not with one party but with both, and showed a 
wonderful example of perseverance and self-help.* 

VL 

Congratulations in England* 

1. Meeting of the Indians in London. 

On Wednesday, June 20, a well-attended meeting of 
Indians residing in the United Kingdom was held at the 
National Liberal Club for the purpose of congratulating 
Mr, Dadabhai Kaoroji on his election as a Member of 
Parliament, and thanking the electors of Central Finsbury 
for returning him. The Chair was taken by Kai Tej 
Karajan Singh, Bahadur. In opening the proceedings 

( The Chairman said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — Allow me to thank you for 
placing me in this position. It is an honour that I feel 
very deeply. 1 feel that I am unworthy to preside on such 
an occasion. I wish you could have had an able man — a 
recognised leader of the many millions of our country. 
This meeting represents ail parts of India, and is thoroughly 
spontaneous in its character. W e have met here to thank 
the electors of Central Finsbury — to express our deep 
gratitude to them. India rejoices at the fact that the 
British people are willing to recognise us as their fellow- 
subjects and fellow-citizens. The electors of Central 
Finsbury have given a- proof of this by electing an Indian 
to a seat in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. NaorojPs 

* Numerous other, meetings have been held in various parts of India, 
not only in important towns, bat also in armor localities, and oven in 
hamlets and villages passing resolutions congratulating jMr. Dadabhai 
Kaoroji and thanking tlic Finsbury electors; but foi warn, of space we 
have to content nuwives with the principal o es. 
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election is unique in its kind. To India it is a great 
honour. : The history of England, as has keen said, is a 
chapter of romance. All honour to the electors of Central 
Finsbury, for the credit is theirs ! Tt is to thank them for 
this ever-memorable election that we Hindoos, Mahom- 
medans, Parsecs, and Christians have met together to-day. 
1 Cheers. 1 With these words I will call upon Mr. 
Mahmndal Huq (Mahomedan from Bengal) to move the 
first resolution. - : ... ■ : 

Mr. Mahmndal Huq : — ■ 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — It is the Briton’s 
boast to compare his Empire with that of the Romans, and 
the pages of history fully justify, ay, more than justify, 
that boast. Not only is this Empire larger than that 
of the Romans, not only, lite'the Romans, has he extended 
gradually the same equitable laws, the same rights, the 
same privileges which he enjoys to the inhabitants of 
the conquered land, but he even takes into his bosom such 
sons of the conquered land as he thinks fit for trust. Ay, 
he goes further, he selects 'them to represent him in 
the Imperial Parliament. Those noble Romans, whose 
name even now we cannot mention without a feeling of 
veneration, though centuries divide us from them, found 
it very hard to concede this privilege to the conquered. 
Their' Imperial Senate, that majestic Senate of Rome, 
thought an entrance within its walls to he a violation 
of its sanctity. But what the noble Romans did not 
do, the noble Briton has done. (Cheers.) . What the 
majestic Senate of Rome regarded as an intrusion, the still 
more majestic and truly Imperial Senate of Great Britain, 
the Imperial. Parliament, regards as an additional welcome. 
The election of Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji is a most remarkable 
event, not only in the annals of British history, not only 
in the annals 'of India, but, I may say, in _ the annals of 
the world. Tt leaves a memorable landmark on the 
history of Indian progress. But gentlemen, who are 
they 'who thus enable the historian to embellish his 
history with brilliant chapter ? Who are they to whom 
the credit is due? The electors of Central Finsbury. 
It is they who have enabled us, through our distinguished 
representative, Mr. Naoroji, to raise our voice in the Im- 
perial Parliament on behalf of India. We know that 
Mr. Naoroji is first an English member— he is Member 


lor the borough of Finsbury. It is not as an Indian that 
lie takes bis sear in Parliament : lie is Member for the 
borough of FMsbmy, and as such, it will be his duty to 
look after the interests of that borough. No doubt, how- 
ever, it is the duty of a British statesman, as it is the duty 
of all British politicians, to take an interest in Imperial 
and Colonial questions, Mr. Naoroji, owing to his vast 
Indian experience, will, no doubt, have , a weight and 
authority in the House of Commons which an English 
member in a similar position .would not be able to com- 
mand. It is natural to* expect that he will carry great 
weight there. But I am not sure whether in' taking an 
interest in Indian questions, and devoting some portion of 
Ms time to them, he will not be serving the interests, of 
British electors more than of Indians, because the British 
elector has a vast inheritance, a mighty British Empire to 
look after. It is the British elector who is chiefly respon- 
sible for the management of India. He is responsible in 
the eyes of God and in the eyes of mankind for the good 
management of India, and in taking an interest in Indian 
question*, Mr. Naoroji will bo only doing bis duty properly 
as a member for an English borough, and not as an Indian. 
It will no doubt be his duty — and no one knows it better 
than he does — to give attention to such questions as affect 
the British nation directly. I refer, for instance, to such 
questions as finance, I suppose 1 am not mistaken in 
saying that the one thing which the British taxpayer cares 
more for than another is the good management of finance. 
He always takes care to elect only such men as will keep 
a guardian eye over the finances of the country, because 
it directly affects his own purse. I am sure the electors of 
Central Finsbury may. be congratulated on their choice, 
for they could not have had a more clear-headed or a 
sounder financier than Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji. (Cheers.) 
Before I move this resolution, I must thank the electors 
of Central Finsbury for showing a truly liberal spirit, a 
spirit that recognises no distinction of caste, colour, or 
creed. (Cheers.; We thank them for receiving us as 
brethren, not only theoretically but practically, for they 
have shown it, not only by words but by actions. The 
liuzzahs of the multitude, the shouts of the people in India, 
point sufficiently to the fact that India regards with 
grain ode the action taken by the electors of Central 
Finsbury in having elected Mr. Naoroji to represent them 
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in tlie Imperial Parliament, , It is a remarkable fact which 
will not fail to arrest the attention of the historian. The 
event is one that will always be memorable in the annals 
of history, and posterity will look with admiring eyes upon 
it. What has happened in India itself ? All the cities are 
being illuminated, men of different views, men of different 
communities, are all uniting and vieing with each other in 
their expressions of gratitude to the electors of Central 
Finsbury, schools are closed, meetings are held, addresses 
are being poured forth, everything is being done to show 
the gratitude of the people to the electors of Central 
Finsbury. We Indians, residing in England, have only 
anticipated the formal thanks which are yet to come. 
We are nearer to Finsbury than they are, and can make 
our voice heard more easily. We have, therefore, held 
this meeting to thank the electors of Central Finsbury in 
our behalf, and not only in our 'behalf but in behalf of the 
great Indian nation. This fact is not without political 
significance. We regard it as a great; political event. 
I am not going to discuss political questions, but I cannot 
help saying that if an Indian is fit to represent us in the 
Imperial Parliament, is it not time to consider whether 
Indians should not have greater power in the administra- 
tion of their own country ? (Cheers.) The electors of 
Central Finsbury have sent us a message of good will. 
They regard our legitimate aspirations with great sym- 
pathy, and they have now given us a staff to lean upon. 
Even that is a great triumph for us, that our claims should 
have been so far recognised by the British people. Every 
lover of true human progress will admit that they have 
taken the first rank among the pioneers of reform. Their 
name will always be handed down to history as the enemies 
of prejudice and narrow-mindedness. I only hope that 
this trust which the electors have placed in Mr. Kaoroji 
may long he in his hands, and that there may long exist 
the completed confidence between the electors and the 
elected. (Cheers.) I beg to move : — 

u That this meeting of the inhabitants of India, at 
present residing in the United Kingdom, desires to express 
its heartfelt pleasure at the election of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji as a member of the Imperial Parliament, which, 
it is aware, has given universal satisfaction throughout 
India, and it would take this opportunity of anticipating 
the voice of that great country ‘by tendering its cordial 
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thanks to the electors of Central Finsbury for choosing, 
as their representative in the House of Commons, one who 
commands the confidence and esteem of all classes of 
India” 

Mr. J. 0, Sarkar (Christian, from 1ST. W. P.) 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — The electors of 
Central Finshnry have within the last few days brought 
about an event which is libel y to be one of the landmarks 
in the history of India, as well as the Parliamentary 
history of England. Its effects are likely to be far- 
reaching, and are likely to cause the name of Central 
Finsbury to be ever remembered with gratitude. I am 
not aware whether there ever was a native of another 
country elected as a member of the British Parliament ; 
but of this much I am certain, that no native of India 
ever before sat in that assembly as a member. (Hear, 
hear.) I hope this event marks the dawn of a new epoch, 
that more Indian members will be admitted into the 
British legislative chamber, and that it lavs a substantial 
foxtndatibn . of ...a' Teal'fe.iemiiori of a vast British Empire. 
The inhabitants of the Empire of India have ever been 
noted for their law-abiding instincts and loyalty to their 
sovereign, but probably at no time were the people of the 
whole of that country so devotedly loyal to one sovereign 
as they are this day to the throne of the good Queen and 
Empress who reigns over this Empire. (Cheers.) Her 
.very name is cherished as that of a household goddess in 
millions of homes in India, and she is affectionately called 
the u Empress-Mother ” But because the people of India 
are so loyal, it does not follow that they have no 
grievances, or that the present administration of India 
is perfect— a conclusion to which a large section of 
the British people have erroneously arrived. Far from it ; 
they have many grievances, and there are many defects in 
the administration. No foreigner, however well-informed 
he may be, can be so well fitted to fully set forth these 
grievances as a native of India who has personally experi- 
enced them, and who understands the feelings and wishes 
of the people, especially when that people have no voice of 
their own and are at such a distance. It is essentially 
necessary that this should be done, as continual silent 
suffering, ever so small, islikely to embitter the heart and 
cause despair. It is true we have in the House of Commons 
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many members who are zealous, disinterested, and staunch 
.friends of India, and whose good services to that country 
are invaluable ; yet Mr. NaorojBs case is very different, as 
he is an Indian, and his knowledge is derived from personal 
experience. We therefore rejoice, not only because a 
.countryman' of ours, who enjoys the universal confidence 
and respect of the people of India, has been thus honoured 
to a seat in the Imperial Legislature, but because an oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded us of a direct channel by which the 
wants and wishes of the Indian people can be made known 
to the British nation and the Parliament. (Cheers.) I 
have no doubt that the electors of Central Finsbury will 
find in Mr. Naoroji an honest, conscientious, painstaking, 
and able representative, and that their interest will never 
suffer in his hands . As far as India is concerned, perhaps 
no one man could have been elected who enjoys so much 
the confidence of all classes of its people. Mr. Naoroji* s 
knowledge of statistics, his skill in debate, and his capacity 
for business, fit him peculiarly to act as the representative 
of a class or classes of men. Some people have lately said 
that Mr. Naoroji, so far as his Indian representative 
character is concerned, represents only a small class of the 
Indian community, and not the whole country. This is a 
groundless assertion. If Mr. De Courcey, a descendant 
of the Normans, who came to England some centuries ago, 
and who is a Roman Catholic by religion, can be a repre- 
sentative of the Saxons, the Scotch,. The. Irish, &c., who 
are settled in a certain borough, and who profess religions 
as divergent from Roman Catholicism as Hinduism is from 
Mohammedanism, surely Mr. Naoroji. can represent the 
people of India, where his forefathers settled thirteen 
hundred years ago. But the word (c representation ” is 
often misinterpreted, for the purpose of telling the people 
of India that it is impossible for them to find any man, or 
set of men, who can be said to be their representatives. 
A slight consideration will show that in that strict literal 
sense, representation of one man for all the dwellers of a 
city or borough would be impossible in any country in 
the world. The people of India have ever been undemon- 
strative, and yet this event of Mr. Naorojhs election has 
caused so much excitement in India as has seldom been 
seen before. On receipt of the news schools were closed, 
houses and streets were illuminated, innumerable tele- 
grams of congratulation were wired, and general rejoicings 



took place* Even tlie ruling princes of India have gone 
out of their usual course, . and sent telegrams to Mr. 
Naoroji, and otherwise expressed their pleasure in more 
substantial ways. All this indisputably proves that Mr, 
KaorojiY election has caused universal satisfaction in 
India/ and that he fully possesses the confidence and 
esteem not only of its people, but of its ruling princes also. 
It is a notorious fact that India and its concerns are very 
little cared for by the generality of the members of the 
House of Commons. The introduction of an Indian ques- 
tion, including such important business as the dicussion 
of the Budge r, which affects the weal or woe of millions 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, ever acts as a dinner bell to the 
member of the House, and these momentous , questions are 
discussed by no more than half-a-dozen members in an 
empty house. Therefore, the election of a native of India, 
though as a representative of an English borough, is a 
distinct gain to India, for which our sincere and heartfelt 
thanks are due to the electors of Central Finsbury, who 
have so bravely broken through the ordinary practice of 
the country, and elected an Indian as their representative 
in their national assembly, thereby extending the band 
of fellowship and uniting themselves in the close bonds of 
friendship with the two hundred and eighty millions of 
their fellow-subjects in the distant Indian Empire* With 
these few remarks I beg to second the resolution submitted 
to you for adoption. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. T. M* Xair (Hindu, Madras).:— 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — After the 
eloquent and exhaustive speeches of the proposer and 
seconder of the resolution, there is left but little for 
me to say, I cannot, however, refrain from saying a 
few words on . this occasion as the representative of 
Indian students residing in Scotland. I am particu- 
larly glad to have this opportunity of speaking to-day 
because my presence here may prove, in some res- 
pects at least, that complete co-operation and harmony 
exist between Indians residing in different parts of the 
United Kingdom. You may also be pleased to learn that 
we are anxious on this occasion, as well as on every other 
occasion, to prove that those Indians who have found a 
temporary home north of the Tweed are not behind their 
country men residing in London, or anywhere else, in 
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appreciating the significance \ and importance of the 
brilliant event which is to make India's voice heard in the 
British House of Commons a few days hence. Gentlemen., 
it is not necessary for me to go into any details as to Mr. 
Naoroji's qualifications to represent Indian public opinion 
in Parliament. If I were speaking to a British audience, 
it might, perhaps, be necessary to go into these details ; 
but in a meeting like this, composed almost entirely of 
Indians there can only be one prevailing sentiment — that 
is a sentiment of confidence, respect, and love towards the 
veteran financier and statesman of India. (Cheers.) We 
know what Mr. Naoroji's worth is, and we have always res- 
pected him accordingly. It is still more gratifying to us to 
find that people in Great Britain, too, have recognised his 
worth. I cannot help recalling some few incidents. The 
other day, when standing in front of The Scottish Leader 
office when the result of his election was announced, there 
was a ringing cheer sent up by the crowd that was waiting 
for the announcement. Again, at the great meeting at 
West C alder, when Mr. Gladstone incidentally mentioned 
Mr, Naoroji's name, it created such enthusiasm as ought 
to make any Indian proud of his countryman. (Cheers.) 
We cannot forget that we owe all this to the electors of 
Central Finsbury, who, against powerful influences that 
have been brought to bear, and to which, perhaps, I need 
not allude here, have*set an example for other British con- 
stituencies to follow. It is only meet and proper, there- 
fore, that we should offer our hearty thanks to those 
electors, and it is for that reason that I have great pleasure 
in supporting this proposal. I wish before I sit down to 
say a few words as a matter of apology front some of my 
friends in Edinburgh. Perhaps they would have taken a 
greater share in tins meeting but for some slight misunder- 
standing. A notice was sent to us announcing that an 
address was to be presented to Mr. Naoroji by ^Indians 
residing in England, and we naturally thought that, not 
being resident in England, we should not be able to 
participate in it; and we therefore thought of preparing 
another address for ourselves. Since- the phrase has been 
altered from e< residing in England " to “ residing in the 
United Kingdom/' we have , been, glad to join in 

this matter. We have been told that England here in 
London represents Scotland as well as England, but north 
of the Tweed we do not recoumse any such tiling: we still 
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hold that Scotland is different from England, and hence I 
hope you will excuse the misimderstanding. 

Mr. Jaishi Ram (Hindu, Bengal): — 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — -This is a most 
auspicious occasion, meeting, as we do, to perform 
the pleasant duty of thanking and congratulating the 
electors of Central Finsbury for returning Mr. Bada- 
bhai Naoroji as a Member of Parliament. Gentlemen, 
the electors of Central Finsbury have had a hard' 
fight. While working in the office of Mr. Naoroji during 
the times of the election, I noticed the display of the 
greatest enthusiasm, -zeal, and earnestness on the part 
of the electors, and I think, therefore, they are deserv- 
ing of every credit. They have solved that great 
problem which the Prime Minister, the political rival of 
the so-called Grand Old Man, and the Leader of the Con- 
servative party, declared a few years ago to be absurd and 
impracticable" The sensation which was at that time 
created must be fresh in your minds. The thanks of the 
Indian public as well as of the British are due to the 
electors of Central Finsbury, who have not only succeeded 
in removing the impression then created, but have done 
much to establish mutual confidence between two different 
races. (Cheers.) The connection between India and 
England is no less valuable to the one than it is to 
the other. Is the administration of India perfect? 
What do we see here ? Ireland contains only five 
million people, and one-third of the time of Parliament 
is devoted to Irish affairs, India — 1 may say poor India 
— has a population of 250,000,000 and the hours occupied 
in considering its affairs in Parliament may be counted 
on the fingers,' This is a great neglect on the part 
of the House of Commons so far as India is concerned. 
What are the feelings of the Indians with regard to this 
neglect ? I read this in a paper received by the last mail 
representing the views of the North-West Frontier of 
British India— I mean The Tribune : <e When the late Mr. 
George Yule said at the fourth Indian National Congress 
that the House of Commons had thrown back, the trust 
upon Providence in respect of the responsibility of the 
Indian Government, lie stated less than the fact. 'What 
are we to think of the news that the Indian Budget state- 
ment in the House of Commons was listened to by only six 



Members ? Even the fact tliat Parliament is on the eve of 
dissolution can be no justification for sncli a culpable neg- 
lect of Indian affairs. It is a standing complaint that the 
Indian Budget is introduced towards the fag-end of the 
session, but beyond a casual and feeble protest now and 
then nothing lias been done by the members themselves to 
remedy this grievance/* , This is not the view of the 
English public generally ; but those Englishmen who are 
acquainted with the affairs of India concur in it. In the 
Statesman of the 18th of June tread: — “ Mr. Jeremiah 
Lion, of London, who is well-known to the commercial 
community of India, has written the following letter to a 
native gentleman in this city M thank you for your good 
wishes on my candidature. A powerful factor in deter- 
mining me to accept this honourable position was that 1 
might raise my voice on behalf of my fellow British sub- 
jects in India. At present India is treated like a poor 
relation. We introduce her to Parliament at the fag-end 
of the session, when no one stays to listen to her claims. 
Like our poor in our East-end slums are neglected by the 
wealthier residents in the West-end of London, similarly 
is India treated with contemptuous indifference/ ” This, 
Sir, is the complaint of India, but it is expected that 
through the presence of Mr. Naoroji in the House of Com- 
mons such a state of things will not long exist. It is hoped 
that in consequence of his presence the members will be 
more attentive and more earnest and dutiful towards 
the millions of India. 1 beg to support the resolution. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. J. Ghose (of Calcutta) : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — When I entered this 
room I had no intention of addressing this meeting, 
but, being an Indian, I feel so stirred by what has 
been said by previous speakers that I cannot help 
adding a. few words that I think have been left unsaid 
by them. We Indians cannot be sufficiently grateful, 
to England for all that we have got. No other nation 
could have given us so much. What we have received, 
however, in the past has been from :■ ..particular Govern- 
ments or from Members of Parliament ; but the present 
occasion of rejoicing we owe to the English people. 
(Cheers.) if wc can once touch the hearts of the English 
people our days will be as bright as those of any other 
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nation. What we want is to get a true feeling of sympathy 
and good will from our British, fellow-subjects ; and the 
electors of Central Finsbury have shown that if we will 
but appear before them in the right way they will bo only 
too ready to help ns. Others will do the same, but to them 
belongs the credit of taking the first step, of taking us by 
the hand and sending our friend Mr. Naoroji to the House 
of Commons, not in our interest alone, but in theirs. 
(Cheers.) And what greater proof of confidence can there 
be than this ? Then let me say that those who allege that 
Mr. Naoroji is a Parses, and does not represent Indians, 
are greatly mistaken, hi England itself, if a person is a, 
Jew, like the late Lord Reaconsfiekl, or a Roman Catholic, 
it matters not ; he resides in England, and his interests 
are identical with those of his fellow-countrymen, and 
that, is sufficient to make him an Englishman. So it 
is with Mr, Naoroji. His interests are identical with 
those of Hindus ; and why should not Hindus, Moham- 
medans, and all other religions rejoice when they 
see this Parsec gentleman in the House of Commons 
representing rhe cause of India f (Hear, hear.) Those 
who think that the present race of educated Hindus 
are disloyal are greatly mistaken ; in fact, I should say 
that they are behind the age in point of intelligence. Does 
education make one more or less capable of understanding 
one's advantages ? There can he no two answers to this. 
An educated Indian knows his interests much better than 
an uneducated Indian ; and the education which an Indian 
gets, and which he completes. in England, cannot tell him 
that it will be to the advantage of his country to be 
separated from England, and to lose the advantage of its 
strength. He may say that India under the Indians would 
be more powerful than she is at present, and that she 
would make more progress. But have wo not now all that 
Englishmen have achieved during the last two thousand 
years ready at our door, all their civilisation, all their 
education, all their improvement; and are we to throw this 
away, and begin to work anew with all the disabilities 
that lie in our way as Indians living in a hot climate ? The 
poor and uneducated are not so well able to understand 
their interests as the educated. When the mutiny of 1857 
took place, who. -were the persons who rose against the 
English Government? Not the educated, but the un- 
educated, The more one sees what progress India has 
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made during* the last hundred years or so, the .more one 
feels a love for that Government, the more one feels that 
he is himself apart of the English people. Though he 
may not be of the same colour, and may not enjoy all the 
benefits of the English climate, he has English literature, 
and what can he desire more? If all the things of this 
earth were taken from me I should not begrudge them, so 
long as Shakespeare and Milton were left me. (Cheers.) 
1 have much pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

Mr. P. 0. Roy (Bengal Civil Service) : — 

After iho brilliant speeches which we Lave heard, 1 iVd 
somewhat nervous 'in addressing so large a gathering ; but 
as the sentiment which has been evoked by the election of 
Mr. Naoroji has been so deep and universal, I think each of 
us should endeavour to express his views on the subject. We 
all in England rejoice that Mr. Naoroji has been returned 
to Parliament, and we come here to congratulate him, and 
to thank the electors of Central Finsbury for electing him. 
What is the reason of our rejoicing? That question has 
been ably answered by some of my predecessors. HitheHo 
we have not had in the British House of Commons a single 
representative. Every other part of the Empire which is 
not a self-governing colony has its representative there 
except India; and it is not, therefore, surprising' to find 
that on the first occasion when an Indian has been elected, 
all India should unite in celebrating, the event with due 
eclat. (Cheers.) And this sentiment is not confined to 
the educated classes. I beg to differ slightly in this respect 
from the last speaker. The sentiment is universal. Every 
man in India who understands what his interests are, who 
feels the burden of the salt tax or any other grievance that 
weighs upon, him, will learn with great joy and gratifica- 
tion the news that one of their own countrymen has been 
elected to the Parliament which legislates for the whole 
British Empire. (Cheers.) What is Mr. NaorojPs position 
in India that we consider him to be so fit a person to 
represent us in the British Parliament? There may be 
some here of various political views, but i am sure that 
every Conservative, as well ns every Liberal, will admit 
that Mr. Naoroji is the Grand Old .Man of India: that he 
is one of our foremost mem He is regarded by the ad- 
vanced Liberal section of the Indian community to he the 
patriot, the one unassuming, sincere, and thoroughly honest 


worker among 1 the ’Indian 'people.- Even those who do not 
think .with'/', him. ■ iix . poMe’al matter's r- though I .believe 
they are : in moninprity— emfertaiirthe' sineerest -veneration 
for. "the name M Dadabhai^aoroji.’ .■ It is not surprising, 
therefore, that all India should unite, as it does, in 
celebrating this occasion, it is a precedent which I am 
sure will be followed on other occasions. I sincerely trust 
that Mr. Naoroji will not he the only Indian elected to the 
House of Commons. I trust also that the time is not far 
distant when the people of India will have some voice in 
the government of their own country. The system under 
which India is at present ruled is an anomaly in a country 
like England, where every man breathes the air of free- 
dom. Even we who come from a distant country feel, the 
moment we are on English soil, that our chains fall from 
us, and that we breathe an atmosphere of freedom that we 
do not breathe in the land of our birth. 1 am very sorry 
to be at all excited, but I think that all my fellow-country- 
men who are present will echo the sentiments that 1 have 
expressed. We are taunted with the fact that there is no 
unity in India, no Indian nation. It is true that we are of 
different races and religions and languages. But what 
constitutes the idea of nationality in the present day ? Is it 
unity of language ? Is it unity of race ? Is it unity on any 
other condition than that of perfect unity in thought and 
political sentiment,? What do you call the United States 
but a nation? Yet look at its component parts. Does it 
not largely consist in many states of Italians speaking the 
Italian language, in others of Germans speaking the German 
language, in others of Frenchmen speaking the French. ? 
Yet they are all united in one nation. Take Hungary 
again. But I need not multiply instances to show that 
difference of race, of language, and religion is no bar to 
perfect political unity. (Cheers.) lam sure we are all 
prepared to admit that we owe it to British rule that we 
are at the present day more or less united in India, I do 
■ not/say' 'that it would- have -occurred:,,' without' 'British ,rule : . ; 
Even Englishmen who desire to retain their Empire in 
India cannot conceal from themselves the obvious fact 
that there is growing up in India a unity which is the 
direct consequence of their own rule. (Cheers.) And it 
cannot be faced by any other means than by recognising 
the importance of the Indian people in the British Hn pi re, 
and frankly admitting them to the rights and privileges 
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which Englishmen have themselves acquired after long 
and arduous lighting. (Cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr. J. N. Ray, seconded by Mr. 
Tarrachand. a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman 
for presiding, and the proceedings then terminated. 


2. Banquet at the Holbobn Restaurant. 

A: complimentary dinner was given on Saturday, July 
28, at the Holborn Restaurant to Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji, 
M.P., in celebration of his election as, Member for Central 
Finsbury. 'Hie company included about a. hundred and 
thirty inhabitants of India, among whom were eight or 
nine ladies. Mr. M. M. Bhovnaggree, c.xm., occupied, 
the chair, and he was supported by Mr. P. 0. Roy, Mr. 
r i\ JL Naif. Mahmoodul Hug, Rai Tej Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, Mr. and Mrs. Tara c-hand, Mr. N. J. Moolhi, 1'Ir. 
and Miss Sarkar, Dr. Mass Cama, Mrs. Pherose Thomas, 
Mr. I). J. Tata, Mr. J. D. Cola, Bai Rubhmabai, Mr. A. S. 
M. Zinur Rahman, Miss C. J. Sorabji, Miss Yakecl, 
Malimood Ali Khan, Mr. K. S. Bonnerjee, &e. The 
following telegram was received from Mr. Win. Digbv, 
c.i.n. : — “ Deeply regret serious illness in my family makes 
it impossible for toe to be present this evening*. Kindly 
convey to Mr. Dadabliai and to the meeting this expression 
of regret, and to your guest my hearty congratulations on 
his election as Member for Central Finsbury/ 1 

After dinner, the Chairman said : — 

Ladies and gentlemen, — The first toast which I have 
the honour and privilege of proposing is that of Her 
Majesty the Queen of England and Empress of India. 
(Cheers.) This toast is usually received in all countries 
under the Empire of Great Britain with much en- 
thusiasm, but there is no part o£ the world under the 
British sovereignty where it is received, with greater 
enthusiasm or with more loyal feelings than it is in all 
parts of India. (Cheers.) Her Majesty has, throughout 
a long and beneficent reign, extending over more than half 
a century, shown on various occasions and by various 
means in' her power, and by acts of kindness to populations 
as well as to individuals, her great interest in her Empire 
of India. (Cheers.) The Victorian ago is distinguished 
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for 'many historical events. India lias known many acts 
-b .that; periods; .anS’ifc' j;s.:'a; 

: matter' o ; f i knpreiae^satis&ntioip : tIiat' in Her Ma|bsfy reign' 
,tlie- great lii'stftieal event': which' we are metyfomighb 'to 
celebrate/ lias '-accarred, %0h$evs, }■>;/! . am perfectly . sure; 
that throughout the length and breadth of the British 
dominions there is no one who will hear with greater satis- 
faction than herself of that pman of praise and love and 
affection towards the British Crown which the election of 
Mi\ Dadahhai Naoroji to Parliament has evoked. (Loud 
cheers*),, I give you - t€ The Health of Her Most. Gracious, 
Majesty Queen- Victoria, Empress of India” 

V; The 'toast, ivas drunk' with' greah' enthusiasm C" " 77; •' '7 7; 

V ; ThetCJhairman ; — y ■■ tT’;;7 ; 

Ladies and gentlemen, — The next toast which I have 
the honour to,' propose, and for which I anticipate as 
cordial 4 reception as Hudr given ■ fcodhp; to^sfc" of ' the ; Q&feen; 

; -is ■■ r 1 :. The Priiich ' i and 'Ihdhp&ks : of - ■■ 'Wales! . and ; , the ■■■' rplty of; 
the Royal Family*” (Cheers,) The Prince and Princess 
of ' Wales. : have. fever taken a 'keen' interest', in matters' 
relating to India * and His Royal Highness made himself 
beloved by high and low alike throughout India when he 
visited that country. The sympathy evoked in every part of 
the Indian empire by the great loss which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales recently suffered testifies to the great 
love in which, they are held there. In a greater or less 
degree the same may be said of the other members of the 
Royal Family. But" there is one name which, in an assem- 
bly like this, I should single out for special mention : I 
mean the Duke of Connaught, as well as his august consort, 
(Cheers.) hi more than one part of India their Royal 
Highnesses, in the course of their residence during a long 
period, by personal intercourse with different communities, 
made themselves beloved and respected: and I believe I 
am only uttering the wish that is generally entertained in 
India in this connection when l express the hope that His 
Royal Highness may again, at an early opportunity, go to 
reside among them in a high official capacity, { Cheers. ; 

The toast was duly honoured, 

Rai Taj Narayan. Singh Bahadur — 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — -I have great 
pleasure in proposing the toast, “ The Viceroy and 
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G ove naor-G exieral of India, the representative of Her 
[Majesty the Queen-Empress.” (Cheers.) We are ex- 
tremely fortunate in having the noblest sons of England 
sent out to our country to rule over our destinies. The 
position of Governor-General and Viceroy <d* India is a 
most responsible one, and the difficulties with which he 
has to contend are enormous. I request you to drink 
the health of Lord Lansdowne, the present Viceroy. 
(Cheers.) 

The Chairman : — 

Ladies and gentlemen, — It is now my pleasing duty 
to give you the toast of the evening*, the health of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji — loud and prolonged cheering) 
the 'Member for Central Finsbury. Before I proceed 
further, I) will call upon the Secretary of the Organising 
Committee of this banquet to read an address which, 
has been prepared on behalf of those who have joined it— 
namely, all those inhabitants, of India who happen to be 
within visiting range of this phice. ■ 

Rai Narayan Singh Bahadur read the following address : — 
To Dadabhai Naoboji, Esu., 

Member of Parliament for the Central Division of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury, 

u Sir, — We, the Indians residing in the United Kingdom, 
desire to express our jov at your election as the Represen- 
tative of the Central Division of Finsbury to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

“ We do not think it necessary on this occasion to enter 
into any details of al 1 your long and arduous services to 
our Mother-country, beyond stating that all classes of the 
Indian people — Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees, and others 
— have their entire confidence in you as fit- to represent 
fairly and fully their wants and wishes to the British 
Public. 

“ Our chief desire on this occasion is to put on record our 
deep debt of gratitude and our thankfulness to the electors 
of Central Finsbury for returning you as their Representa- 
tive to the House of Commons, and to all. other ladies and 
gentlemen who have assisted in the work. We are sure, 
Sir, from our knowledge of your past life and record, that 
you will serve your Constituency faithfully and well and 
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: 'gtyh : ;foif every.;sitisfacfS)ii> ! ' , tliii'S ; doi ixg* ■ 'y cicti’ ^ / 

■<iufcy-^ 'we'.^joic^ ' ihatvlndia. (will ■' now 

liave the opportimity df haviiig her cause pleaded before 
the great British People and Parliament by one of her own 
sons from her own point of view. 

e( We are not insensible of oar obligations to severe,! 
English gentlemen, notably persons like Bright, Fawcett, 
Bradlaugh ..and others* who have raised their' ■■voice /from"’ 
time to time on our behalf ; but we cannot help hoping 
that the voice of one of ourselves, and in whom we have 
such full confidence, will be listened to with generosity and 
indulgence. ■ 

f : By your election, Sir, we have one more signal proof 
of the desire of the British people to govern India with 
justice and to promote her welfare, and such proofs cannot 
but strengthen largely the already existing loyalty and. 
attachment of the Indian People to the British Crown* 
••Your .eieetfonds a great event in the. Armais of India, and, 
we venture to say, in the Annals of the British Bin pi re. 

“ We repeat, Sir, that we rejoice in this event, and we 
wish, you a long life of future usefulness, and happiness 
to yourself.” Loud cheers.; 

Mr. Kair read a. similar address prepared by 
Indians residing in Scotland. 

The Chairman: — 

I have just received from the Secretary to the Indian 
Association in Edinburgh this telegram : — Chairman, 

•• Indian I)inner, ' Holbom Restaurant,; .v Enthusiastic 'gneef- 
ingdndiaiv Association wishes sueeessdodlie unique Assem- 
bly unprecedented in the annals of history.” (Cheers.) 
Air. iJadabhai Aaoroji, in handing you these addresses, 
I beg to call your attention to the fact that around 
you are gathered at this festive board men from all 
parts and communities of India to celebrate your return 
to the British Parliament by the constituents of Central 
v3?insburyp ; ■ an.. historical event ..which :r3heh ; hb0?ev theleyql 
of party polities. 'Loud cheers . ) There have been 
empires in the world from a remote period in its history, 
which have held dependencies and established colonies, 
and if. lias been the aim of the wisest among the statesmen 
of those empires to give preferment to places of power and 
position to men of those nations that owed them a h glance, 
it is true that they partly succeeded The Romans, for 
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example, had their .Nubian kings. But we all know as a 
/.matter ;■ of 'history' /that" the exigencies pf^arlministrafion 
have always placed restraints upon the fulfilment, and eon- 
summation of such an aim ; till, coming to the present 
time, we find that it had been reserved for the English 
nation to find a way through those barriers, and for a part 
of that nation to adopt as their representative in their 
own Parliament a fellow-subject from one of the depen- 
dencies of the empire — one whom by birth and nurture 
India is proud to claim as one of her most illustrious sons. 
(Cheers.) It is true that it has fallen to the lot of the 
Liberal party, and the electors of Central Finsbury, to 
perform this notable act which will live for many a genera- 
tion to come in the grateful recollection of the people of 
India. But let it be calmly considered and remembered 
that at the back of the franchise so nobly exercised is the 
grand constitution of Great Britain, which, regardless of 
politics or parties, steadily moves on its course of freedom 
from principle to principle. (Cheers.) And let me 
venture to express on your behalf a hope that the day is 
not far distant when our friends on the Conservative side 
may find a fellow-subject from India of their own way of 
thinking, and see fit to elect him as a representative of 
one of their own constituencies in the British Parliament. 
(Cheers.) That is now only a matter of time, and is 
certainly within the range of practical politics, and I 
would fain hope, for the sake of the union of England and 
India — their everlasting union — that it may soon come to 
pass, so that not only one party, or one constituency, but 
the British nation ns a whole may show to the world that 
they are proud to regard their fellow-subjects in India, as 
common citizens under one crown and one empire. 
(Applause.; In saying tins i am sure I only express your 
sentiment that it is no mere political or party act which 
we are- celebrating to-night, but that it is an essentially 
patriotic act on the part of the electors of Central Fins- 
/;,,Piai^I//^^y 5 /^J 1 -/.^h > :; ' lbs"- ' - consisting hi -this— that/: 

rising above considerations of party or polities, it recog- 
nises that the British Empire embraces in its fold of loyal 
devotion 10 Her Majesty's person and rule the millions of 
their Indian fellow-subjects whom the electors of Central 
Finsbury regard as fit for the enjoyment of equal rights 
with themselves. (Cheers.) Coming now to speak of 
the eminent person who has been fortunate enough to 
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'fifing; bybhty;'h : y will .nsktyou;' '/tov heap ■ 
with me for a few moments while I recall to remembrance 
a few of tlie prominent acts of bis life. They- are matter 
of history, and !wriffen'. in Biographies over iand; over again,' 
But India is a large continent of diverse peoples, and ' , yon 
who come from so many different parts of it may well be 
asked to listen for a few moments to those eventful acts in 
the career of the honourable guest of the evening, so that 
our feelings of gratitude towards him may be keener if 
possible, ■and nur admiration for. him intensified. ."Mr." 
ISTaoroji was a most distinguished and promising student 
among the first batch of those of our countrymen who were 
educated in the Elphiustone Institution ; and even from 
early life he began to fulfil the ample promise which he 
gave in his student days, by being appointed to the post 
of professor in the same institution in which he had been 
taught. He became there a leader of a band remembered 
to-day with feeling of gratitude throughout India, more 
especially in Bombay, and for nothing so much as for their 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of their womankind. 
That itself was a happy augury for men who aimed at 
raising the standard of enlightenment among their coun- 
trymen. Such, persons were necessarily capable of great 
things. They knew that by educating their womankind, 
by making intelligent and good mothers of them, they 
would raise up a race of men who would be competent 
to wield, by-and-by, the affairs of their own provinces and 
of their own country. (Cheers.) To this interesting* and 
philanthropic work Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji devoted a 
great many valuable days, and much of his then slender 
resources, and 1 can testify as one who has known some- 
thing of the conditions of female education in India, that 
although it has progressed since that period by rapid 
strides, the initial efforts put forward under the guidance 
of Mr. Dadabhai ISTaoroji are still remembered with lively 1 
feelings of gratitude in Bombay, I may say ■ throughout 
India; ( : Glieemi.|E I Believe ' it 1 was' from „ the : Blpliinstpne; 
Institution, after having for some years worked for the 
good of his countrymen and countrywomen in various 
: capacities, ■ .“that. ■ Mr# Dadabhai;; ,'bTabmji;;, goh) : hh;hppor^' 
;;fhnity;nf; .edmingtto England ; 
eatneein 

and before long founded one for himself ; and it is to 
prove Ins great desire to advance the interest of his fellow- 
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country men 1 that' 1 •; recall here- the fact of his: having • 'at;-,' 
tempted to get from India all the co-operation which in 
Ills mercantile affairs lie needed. He 'would Imre got 
that assistance here on easier terms, hot he thought that 
by some self-sacrifice he could put profitable opportunities 
in the way of some of the educated young men of his 
country by calling them here, and. there are many instances 
of persons who even at this day remember his invitation to 
them with the deepest gratitude. That was the beginning 
of that colony of Indians in England which we see so 
numerously and intelligently represented at this table. 
I must again take you back a little to one or two other 
notable acts of his performed in earlier life in Bombay before 
lie came to England. The most significant of them was 
the establishment of, T believe, the first vernacular journal 
in Bombay, the Ras Goftar, and side by side with it the 
establishment of a journal for the promotion of education 
among females, named Sri Boclh, He also founded the 
ee Society for the Promotion of Knowledge.” These are 
works which must not be forgotten, because these journals 
and the Society from the first successfully tried to do what 
they are still vigorously doing, and what F hope they 
will continue to do for many long years to come, 
namely, promote enlightenment and knowledge among 
an important section of the native community of 
India. (Cheers.) After coming to England, although 
Mr. Naoroji became a successful merchant, lie was 
never very rich; but I may mention here, as an ex- 
ample of his charitable instincts, what is not very widely 
known and what I am announcing publicly perhaps for the 
first time, that at a time when he was mot wealthy in the 
ordinary sense of the word, be offered to the Government 
of India 50,000 rupees out of his own pocket to establish, 
in connection with some of his countrymen, scholarships 
for enabling promising native students to study in England. 
(Cheers,) > That scheme, unfortunately, was never brought 
to fulfilment : but it is worthy of record, as an instance of 
the quiet spirit of benevolence which Mr. Naoroji has' 
always entertained towards his country, and which he has 
tried to manifest in more ways than one. Another role 
^whidff'Mr^ /Kaprojr filled whs Thaf : of ; ; a(religidUB;! 

reformer. He was the founder, or one of the founders, of 
what r< to-dav a well-known society for the reform of the 
Ppypte Although that society appeals only 


to a section of the Indian populations, still I x-ecal the fact 
to show that wherever there was room for reform and 
progress, lie made the breach and invaded at all points ; 
and you may well imagine that he lived laborious days and 
almost sleepless nights in that effort. In various capacities 
and in various directions he led the van of reform, whether 
it related to his own race, or to the people of India gene- 
rally. (Cheers.) During his further residence in England, 
he again devoted a large portion of his time to public 
matters for the good of India. One of the prominent things 
that he did was to establish the East India Association, 
which has been in the past more, I am sorry to say, than 
in the present, a means of diffusing a correct knowledge 
and a true representation of the sentiments of the different 
parts of India among the public in London and throughout 
England. By means of the agency of that association, as 
well as in various other ways — such as correspondence with 
the Secretary of State an d other officials responsible for 
the government of India— he sought to secure for our 
countrymen further rights and pi i alleges and larger em- 
ployment in the public service ; ami lie alto< > flier worked 
for a better acquaintance on the part of the English with 
the wants of India, Prom his career in England he was, 
after some years, called upon to undertake a very respon- 
sible, I may say the most responsible, post that could at 
that period be entrusted to any one in connection, with a 
native state of India, 1 mean that of Prime Minister of 
Bare da. Baroda was in an almost helpless condition at 
the time when the co-operation of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
was invited. Be willingly went there, more from patriotic 
than from personal motives, because he had always been a 
great friend of the native states of India. He wanted to 
increase its prosperity, after securing it from an impending' 
peril; and to sho'w what educated Indians placed in res- 
ponsible positions were capable of in the way of governing 
important portions of their own. country. (Cheers. I 
could tell, many an interesting tale of the eventful career 
of Mr. Xumvd j in this capacity, of the war that he waged 
with contending elements, and of the successes he achieved. 
But ultimately events so combined that lie had to resign 
his post — not, however, before be had aec< mplished some 
not hie im proven ent-s, the traces of winch, are to be found 
up to the present] day. (Cheers.) That, gentlemen, is an 
acknowledged fact m current history. None but those- 


who are unaware of the condition of affairs at that time 
can controvert the statement I have made ; ami it is there- 
fore pleasing* to learn that among the best friends of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji at the present moment, and foremost 
among those who have signified their satisfaction at the 
great success which he has achieved, is the reigning illus- 
trious Gaekwar of Bare da himself. { Cheers,) This refe- 
rence to Baroda reminds me of what, perhaps, is not very 
publicly known here, or at least what has been in some 
quarters disputed — that as of the people so of the princes, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is a truthful, a competent, and an 
accepted representative. (Cheers.; Princes and persons 
may differ from him in details of opinions and senti- 
ments; but I do not believe that there is any body 
of men, or any man of note, much less a prince, who 
will say that in representing the aspirations of the 
Indian communities, in advocating the rights of princes and 
peoples alike, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is, not truly represent- 
ing the prevailing feeling* throughout all India. L will not 
detain you with any detailed description of the other more 
recent acts performed by him in his capacity as a member 
of the Bombay Municipality, or as a member of the Council 
oi the Governor of Bombay. But L may sum up briefly 
that in all the positions to which either the Government or 
the people have preferred him, he has honestly, conscienti- 
ously, and to the entire approval both of the classes and 
the masses, discharged those functions that have fallen to 
his lot. Throughout all his long and eventful life there 
hare been many eminent qualities of the head, as well as 
of the heart, that have marked his varied career. Mis 
moderation lues been proverbial, ami. 1 believe I may claim 
for him the credit that he has no enemy. ijLii temperance 
of 1 angling \ cv ?n when engaged in deb i os and discussions 
of a 'warm nature, has been remarkable, and may well give 
to hi and to others of his countrymen an example which 
we might do well to follow.— Air, Dadabhai Naoroji, you 
have, through various stages of an eventful life, 

* s Moving up from high to higher, 

The pillar ox &■ \ copie's hope, 

The centre of a world’ a desire. 5 ' (Cheers.) 

This sir, I assure you, is no mere iiguro of speech. It 
is true in every word and every letter of it. The reliance 
of the people of India on your advocacy is a well-known 


fact. The conscientious an d am pie may hi wilich }ou nave 
discharged those functions which have been entrusted to 
you by the comm cm voice of the people is now an accepted 
matter broadly recognised. You have, move than any 
other man in * India, 1 venture to say become the anchor 
of their aspirations. And in concluding* this feeble speech 
in support of the toast of the evening, let me, on behalf 
of all our friends here, and on behalf of ail India from 
every part of which these friends come, express the hope 
that you may, by the grace of God, be enabled to discharge 
your ‘ new trust in the British House of Parliament, to the 
entire approval of your own conscience, which means the 
satisfaction of the vast population of India, and that you 
may be granted a long, healthy, and prosperous life to 
fulfil its responsible duties. : Loud and prolonged cheers.; 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (who was received with 
enthusiastic and prolonged cheering) said : 

Mr. 'Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, i pea by do not 

know what words to use to express the deep, feeling in up- 
heart for the extraordinarily cordial and kind manner m 
which you have received this toast. The occasion on which 
I am standing before you is, as has been often expressed, 
a most eventful one : and, apart from my own personality , 

I echo the first words of the address and participate m 
the joy which von feel. It is an event of the greatest 
moment to India that an English constituency- has been 
liberal enough to hold forth its hand to a fellow-subject 
from India to enable hint to go and represent the wants 
and wishes of his country before the Imperial Parliament. 
(Cheers.) For this reason I participate in the joy which 
you evince so cordially and enthusiastically. Many words 
have been said this ‘evening about myself, and the two 
addresses 'also- speak- ’vary- kindly -df'-frie./ ALty 0^ 

; has.,/ been- .pleased ' to speak in ■ -too . flattering -.pays 

-tBast^oareer./tv|k;No, uobtfv ■■■ All. Loan s,ay, -at -present. 1^. 
i have simply tried to do that duty which my Enghsu 
education taught me both towards my country and my 
rulers ; and why I did my duty towards my rulers was 
because I was convinced that we Jiad a nation ruling 
ybypf . us / whose fundamental " idea- -of /(rule, y was.v 
justice and the welfare of the people. (Cheers. forty 
Years ago when I made my first political speech, at the 
inauguration of the Bombay Association, i expressed this 
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sentiment ,, 1 that wo need no 'other means by which 'to 
make our rulers listen to our wants or our views, and 
redress any wrongs that wo may complain of, beyond 
const itutionally representing our washes to them; and 
that I was;' quite sure that whenever we were just in 
our aspirations and our demands, the very instinct of the 
British people would compel them to grant them. Such was 
the sentiment that I expressed forty years ago; and to my 
entire satisfaction I stand here to-day in the due and 
complete fulfilment of the idea that I have so long che- 
rished. (Cheers,) It has been the secret of my strength 
that I have always, without any hesitation or flinching, 
continued to work in my way unceasingly without any 
fear, because I had this one strong conviction in my 
mind, that, whatever may happen, when once the British 
public are satisfied as to the justice of any demand that I 
or my countrymen may make, we are sure in the end to 
obtain it. (Cheers.) I have worked on these lines, and 
I think 1 have been correct in doing so. The event of 
this day, winch you have met together to celebrate, most 
signally and emphatically proves the truth of the senti- 
ment on which .1 have acted during ail this period. It 
is no small event that; a British constituency should 
accept an Indian fellow-subject as their representative, 
with confidence that he would do his duty towards them, 
while at the same time he would be' enabled to give 
utterance to the voice of his countrymen, comprising 
hundreds of millions of iheir fellow-citizens, That is 
the sentiment that lias largely influenced the electors 
of Central Finsbury, who are justly entitled to what- 
ever thanks yon may give to them. Taking that as an 
instance ol; the good will and sincerity of the British 
public in treating India fairly as a portion of the British 
Empire, there is one feature in it to which I want 
particularly to draw your at tern ion. That the people in 
India and we here should be overjoyed at; this event is only 
natural. It is a great step in our political advancement; 

one were to judge from tin* numbers of telegrams and 
letters that I receive from English ladies and gentlemen in 
diiferen 1 arts of the United Kingdom, one would suppose 
that the English p opks were rejoicing over sum thing that 
had liappt lied to ■ 1 emsdves. (Cheers.) These letters and 
telegrams are full of expressions of joy. and the reason is 


Very simple. They now feel satisfied that whatever they 
had professed in former days as to their desire to treat 
India justly and generously, it has been signally fulfilled 
by this one act. They naturally, therefore, rejoice that the 
electors of Central Finsbury should have given a distinct 
proof of the real desire and wishes of the British public. I 
will not enter largely into the question of the benefits that 
we receive from British rule. It is a long history. The 
very fact that we /are met together here, ; speaking different 
languages: — one half not being able to understand the 
other half if they spoke in the vernacular — and that we 
are expressing in one and the same language, the language 
of our rulers, our joy on this occasion, is in Itself the best- 
proof of the great benefit that England has bestowed upon 
India. (Cheers.) As another proof on a larger scale, 
though we may not all agree with the views of the 
National Congress, I may instance it as a phenomenon of 
a most .significant character. ' Such’ a thing '.as', the Indian- 
; '.National ', Congress' never existed' . m . the . annals ■ of , -Indian 
history, because it could not under the circumstances m 
which the Indian people were living. They were people 
having different languages ami different religions, and the 
whole of India- was broken up into many different king- 
doms. There was no common language and no common 
means of journeying over the whole country. To-day they 
meet Hindoos, Mohammedans, Parsees, and Christians all 
meeting at one spot, having travelled thousands of miles and 
expressing their sentiments towards their British rulers, and 
uttering their complaints freely and outspokenly. This is a 
phenomenon which would have been utterly impossible except 
under the regime which the British Government has estab- 
lished. The education tve have received, the freedom of 
speech which we are enjoying, the liberty, and sometimes the 
warmth, with which we speak of our grievances towards 
our rulers — all this shows that we are under a rule which 
is benignant, and which really and sincerely desires our 
good. I need not further enlarge on this topic, because 
every one of us, especially those who have received an 
English, education and are imbued with English literature 
and English politics, understands and appreciates the 
benefits we have received from British rule. But there 
are certain circumstances which require a clear exposition 
before the British public and the British Parliament. 
These can only be fairly represented and fully brought 


before the public and Parliament by Indians themselves* 
because they only can understand where the shoe pinches* 
and where certain Acts which are trying to them require 
to be modified. And the necessity becomes greater* be*-; 
cause' many a large portion of the administration in India 
is based upon two or three Acts of Parliament, and as long 
as Parliament itself does not modify those Acts and does 
not pay greater attention to the affairs of India than it 
does at present* there is no chance of the improvement 
which is so desirable as much for England as for India. 
Those Acts can be modified in Parliament alone* and it is. 
only on the floor of the House of Commons that they can 
be fairly discussed* face to face between Englishmen and 
Indians. The necessity is a very urgent one. ' '.Every day 
that passes makes those evils greater in their effect* and 
they must be modified as early as possible. Much has been 
said* on this occasion and outside also* of the great expec- 
tations that are formed of me ; that I shall do justice to 
my constituency* and that I shall do my duty to my country. 
Very kindly you have testified as to what you suppose to 
be the certainty of my being able to do that. For my own 
part* I cannot on this occasion say anything about myself* 
because I enter upon a new career* and upon a new duty* 
and under entirely new circumstances. How far I may be 
enabled to perforin those duties it is not for me to say* 
because I do not know. - This day next year I may be able 
to stand before my constituents and give them an account 
of my stewardship* and f may be able to stand before you* 
and you will be able then to say whether or not I have 
fulfilled the expectations which you had formed about me. 
For the present I can only thank you most •sincerely* and 
take a share in your joy. I assure you that I feel the res- 
ponsibility* and I only hope that with your indulgence and 
forbearance I may be able to fulfil some little portion at 
least of the expectations that have been formed of me. 
(Loud cheers.) I again thank you most sincerely for the 
_ manner in which you have received;' 
'■tiliis'' ■ ■ : y; yi;;/;/;;>; 

Mr. T. M* Fair 

and Gentlemen* —The'; task' Of ■ 
proposing: the toast of ee India and the Indians/* has 

/Speaking of India*. I oannot ■ : 
revert ho the subject without experiencing mingled feel- 
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sorrow'. Byery0He\;;w!io ; : : lmcl : ersta^lcls i: ' , 
anything at all about Indians history ouglit to know that 
India once was the glory of the world, and is now the 
■pity of it. We cannot help recalling to ourselves how at 
a time when all Europe was shrouded in darkness, India 
was the source of life and light to all the nations of 
the world. (Cheers.) Our forefathers cultivated a system 
of philosophy which will compare favourably with, even 
the very best system of modern philosophy. And we have 
evidence in our ancient- books to prove that even in those 
early days our forefathers had devised, and successfully 
carried out, some forms of consultative if not of represen- 
tative Government which the British public are not un- 
willing to grant us at this moment. (Cheers.'; But, 
gentlemen, like Greece and Borne, India had to suffer for 
her greatness. After the period of India's greatness came 
the period of India's , fall, and what a fall was there, my 
countrymen V 3 But it will be more consonant with our 
feelings to draw a veil over all those periods in the history 
of India in which there is nothing bur foreign invasions and 
wars to chronicle. Now, gen tlemen , we may thank curse! res 
that, offer a! 1 these peri ods of pm vs an d t u rm oil, we h a ve pi need 
ourselves under the fostering care of a generous nation . We 
have received no doubt, many advantages from the British 
Government in India. Mr. Naoroji has touched upon some 
of thorn already, and I need not detail them to you. We 
appreciate them, and we are sincerely thankful for them. 
But, unfortunately, a foreign rule, even if it should 
happen to he the very best that could he, is not an unmixed 
blessing. The people of India have found it to their cost, 
and it is a problem with our people in India at the present 
moment as to how to remedy the defects that exist in this 
foreign administration by a strictly constitutional ■ agitation. 
To a great extent the problem has been solved. The 
Indian National Congress, which has existed for the ■ last 
eight years, has shown the British public and the Parlia- 
ment what in is to be reasonable. But while it is the fact 
that the Indian National Congress has done a great deal 
in the way of advocating beneficial reforms for India, and 
-educating the ' masses of the people, we must admit/ that 
certain gentlemen connected with the National Congress 
have been very ably working in this country also, I refer 
to the British Committee. It is a significant fact, a fact 
that we ought to be proud of, that whether we look among 
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party in India or Wong Mhe 
committee working; in Great Britain, we find one name 
that is conspicuous, that is the name of Mr. Dn dahlia! 
Naoroji* whom we have met to honour this evening. 
(Cheers.) I need not, gentlemen, detail to yon all that 
Mr. Naoroji has clone for India ; the Chairman has already 
done so at some length. But, gentlemen, even at this 
moment, when we are met here to celebrate Mr. Naorojhs 
return as representative for Central Finsbury, we ought 
not to forget the fact that he is only returned for a time, 
and that the term of his representation will expire. Let ns 
not conceal from ourselves the fact that we shall have to 
work hard to get him in again. We may have dinners 
and addresses and all sorts of things, but there must be a 
determination on the part of every one of us to do our very 
best to keep Mr. Naoroji in the position in which his con- 
stituents of Central Finsbury have placed him. /'Cheers.) 
We may clo several things to attain our object, but there 
is one thing more than another which we should do, that 
is every Indian living in London should transfer himself 
to Central Finsbury before the 81st of July. ( Cheers and 
laughter.) I find that the statement is received with some 
laughter, but. it is no laughing matter at all. We ought to 
see to it that as many Indians as are available should be in 
Central Finsburv before next year, so as to bo placed on 
the register. We have an example of the same kind of 
action in Liverpool, where the Irish all cluster in one con- 
stituency, and are now able to return a member of their 
own, I do not mean to say that we are numerically so 
strong* as they are* but we ought to be able to make this 
position a safe one for Mr. Naoroji. I beg to commend 
the toast to your acceptance, and trust that you will 
receive it in an appropriate manner. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. ;JL A. Hnssanally . 

: .mo', lias.' been assigned ythe j/diy 
responding to flic toast proposed in such eloquent language 
by my friend, Mr. Naur. T need hardly say that I have 
the greatest pleasure in doing so, although I wish it had 
fallen into worthier hands. It is no common event to find 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, and Christians, all alike reel- 
ing that in the honour conferred upon Mr. Naoroji they have 
been honoured , a nd that Ins success is a matter for the con- 
gratulation of them, all* Such a feeling, gentlemen* is amdsf 


remarkable feature of the progress India has made in recent 
times* It shows that there is a national feeling growing up 
up amongst the different communities inhabiting that 
great peninsula of India* It is true that we have but begun 
/the, '■ work of Nationalism §;. and ■ aid|:hlso;, true 'hliat' :: wefare- 
making slow but steady advances towards the attainment 
of that glorious object. India is* gentlemen, at present 
.;,in;:a state’ of transition ; she is. no longer ^tliedndiatoftthe: 
- "East, nor 1ms she yet become 'the India ofdhe^,est*t'';. : Buf; 
Western culture and Western civilisation are gradually 
changing the aspect of the whole country* It would, m 
/ dphbi," be! ' interest ing' to - inquire into the causes that have 
' operated to bring about this change. ’ And such an inquiry 
is all the more interesting when it- results in the conviction 
that we owe this growth of national feeling and national 
prosperity to the advent of British rule in India. The 
different races of India are taking more kindly to each 
other because they are living under one Government, and 
that the most enlightened and humane Government that 
has ever ruled an alien race because they have now easy 
means of intercommunication by railways, post, and tele- 
graph, which have destroyed the local feeling of isolation, 
and, above all, because they have a Free Press, which lias 
been a powerful factor in the progress of India* But the 
greatest of all blessings which we have enjoyed under 
British rule, and one which deserves to be mentioned 
separately, is the Western education which we have re- 
ceived and are receiving, and which will enable us to 
work out our own destiny in the future. But for this 
education we should have been nowhere* And to this 
education mainly we owe the general progress which we 
have hitherto made. In this direction, however, gentle- 
men, we have yet to do a great deal. Education is spread- 
ing in India, but it has not yet made such strides as we 
should like it to do. No soil is better fitted to receive 
Western education than India. Possessing as w© do the 
sources of the two great classical languages of the East, 
we are in a peculiarly advantageous position to enrich our 
own languages by modern ideas, which wo imbibe from 
Western learning. With this object in view, I think we 
should encourage as much as possible the translation of 
European works into Indian languages, so that the 
Western ideas might reach the masses directly, and open 
to them a new world of thought, culture and science. 
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Wherever the education imparted has been a broad and 
liberal education, the results have been most satisfactory* 
But education has still vast conquests to make* We have 
yet to break the social barriers of caste, we have yet to 
override superstition and conquer prejudices, and above 
all we have yet to elevate the social position of the women 
of India* Here lies a vast field for us who are all inspired 
with a sense of their duty to their country, and are anxious 
to work for her welfare* For 1 firmly believe that no 
political reform in India is likely to confer a real benefit 
upon the people until social reform goes side by side, and 
no social reform is possible until the lot of Indian women 
is improved and their moral and social condition raised. 
The .speaker concluded with a quotation from Professor 
Max Muller's writings. , P dtP 

Mr. Martin Wood 

I only wish to say one word on this occasion. I 
should not like it to pass over without giving* my 
testimony on behalf of India and the Indians to your 
representative this evening. Of all Europeans present I 
have, perhaps, known Mr. Dadabhai Maoroji more years 
than anyone. 1 have known him under many different 
circumstances, some of which have been so eloquently 
described by our chairman. In regard to this toast I 
wish, as a European, to join with you in responding to it, 
and in cherishing the spirit of true patriotism which will 
raise the Indians in their political discussions above those 
objections and criticisms that have often been brought 
against them. There can be no more elevating thought 
than that of this community of the natives of India for 
the promotion of public objects. Mr. haoroji is himself 
am illustration, and a striking one, of the diversities that 
exist in that country, and we see how thoroughly he 
unites all the chief qualities of the Indian races. (Cheers.; 

■ Mr. A. Ghosh: — ■ p..PV 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — At this late 
hour of the evening I will not detain you long. The 
toast i have to propose is an important one: k is the 
toast of the ladies, (Loud cheers.) I observe by the 
enthusiastic manner in which you have received the an- 
nouncement of the toast tha- i it certainly appeals to your 
heartfelt sy apathies. Ladies are an important pari of the 
constitution of Indian society ; they have always been so, 



and they have always been held in the highest esteem- and 
respect* from the most ancient times. We' have in the 
history of ancient Indio, examples of distinguished women ; 
we have examples, of women who have distinguished them- 
selves in philosophy, in mathematics,, ami in letters, it 
is a com mm Imbed in Murupe that the women in India are 
not treated with that respect by which alone the true civi- 
lisation and advancement of a country can bo est mated. 
Whatever be the effectf-of some social customs iu India at 
the present day, l am isure no man who is conversant with 
I he origin of thus*-' customs will deny for a single moment 
that they are duo to a desire to protect, to guard and to 
foster women rather than to repress a. ml keep them down* 
(Cheers.) In Hindoo society woman is respected as much 
as in the society of the most civilised community of the 
world, Hihems. That woman hears a high character in 
India, whether* as another, as wife, or as sister, there can be 
no doubt. I only make this remark because we very often 
hear attacks made in English reviews on the treatment of 
Indian women. But in this matter I do not wish to .refer 
' yob' to , /'any batithofity, ekeep 1 1 '.the , ' authority „ ' of ■ ; women : 
themselves, if 1 here he anything in Indian customs which 
need reform, that' reform certainly must come from within, 
and it must he spontaneous. If our women are to be ad- 
vanced, if they are to; take a prominent part in political 
and social movements in India, the most important thing 
m that they should receive higher education. I believe 
there is a great future for women, and I have no doubt you 
will agree' with me when I say that our women will be 
the 1 a-king of India. The great Napoleon on a memorable 
occasion once declared that what Prance wanted was good 
mothers, and I think you will agree with me when &■ say 
that what India wants is good mothers. I am far from 
saying that Indian mothers are not good, but what I mean 
is this, that we must train up a race of highly intellectual 
and enlightened mothers if we. desire the regeneration of 
India, I will not detain you longer, but I desire to thank 
you sincerely for the manner in which you have received 
this toast. (Cheers.) 

Mr, j; N* Boy 

Mr. Chairman, in rising to respond to the toast proposed 
by my friend, Mr. Ghosh, I. have but a few words to say 
if we were not too much fenced by etiquette, I have no 


doubt* nay, I am sure that one of tlie ladies present would 
^ have willingly and gladly responded to what Mr. Ghosh 
has said. But I suppose we must. not break through any 
custom* although there 'would be greater honour in its 
'breach'', than 'in: .its observance;; I have therefore' 1 great 
pleasure in responding to the toast. Personally* 1 feel 
flattered in being the spokesman of the ladies* and I feel 
sure that I interpret their feelings correctly when I say 
that they appreciate this toast deeply. They recognise in. 
it our willingness* the willingness of educated Indians to 
let them take part in the social, educational* and political 
reform of our country. If we were not in England* where 
our numbers are small* I have no doubt that instead of 
having nine or ten ladies present, we should have had as 
many hundreds* uniting with us to celebrate this interest- 
iog occasion. Every day Indian women are learning to 
trust themselves more and more* and are becoming more 
and more willing to work with us* and. at the same time to 
work out their own destiny. They recognise the great fact 
that the fate of India lies as much with them as with, the 
men of the country. They know that the cradle is under 
their influence* and they have found out that this is an 
influence which determines a good or a bad citizen. 
Yes* they are willing to work for us and with us* and they 
are sensible of the welcome that is accorded to them. I 
thank you on behalf of the ladies* and at the same time 
congratulate myself on being their spokesman. ^ Cheers. ) 

Eai Tej Karajan Singh Bahadur proposed the health 
of the Chairman* who briefly responded* and the company 
then separated. 

,km 3. Mb. Gladstone on Mr. Kaoroji. 

Speaking at West Colder respecting the loss of some 
Liberal seats by Liberal disunion* Mr. Gladstone said : — 
“ Lord Salisbury one day spoke in contempt of black 
men. It is a curious fact iblxat what Lord Salisbury called 
a black man has just been returned* to my great satis- 
faction* for a division of London* and now* if some of 
ms think that black men politically are not advanced up to 
your limit* very likely it is true because they have not had 
the practice, (Here Mr. Gladstone's audience laughed, 
though why goodness only knows.) But I will tell you 
what, if all the black men in the world were set to elect 
representatives of Parliament* they could not execute or 


devise a proceeding more worthy of the disapproval of 
every rational man than what has been enacted in Perth 
and Glasgow and in. Salford. 


VII. 

Mr\ Naoroji’s Maiden Speech in Parliament. 

Mr. Daclabhai Naoroji’s first speech in the Commons 
seems fdhave been spoken with the ease -of an Englishman. 
and, : .tlie;.fervbnv of air Oriental. The'foHowing. is the text 
of 'Mb'. ;maideh: speech ■ 

Mi\ Naoroji said it might be thought rather rash and 
unwise on his part to stand up in this House so soon after 
his admission, but his excuse was that he was under a cer- 
tain necessity to do so. A very great and unique event 
had happened in connection with India. For the first time 
in 'the .history 'of British rule in Indianan Indian •■was /ad- 
mitted into this House as a member for an English consti- 
tuency. (Cheers.) The spirit of British rule, the instinct 
of British justice and. generosity., when Britain first took 
the matter of Indian government seriously in hand about 
the beginning* of this, century, deliberately decided that 
India should be governed on the lines of British freedom 
and justice. Steps were taken without any hesitation to 
introduce Western education, civilization, and political 
institutions into that country. The result was that aided 
by a noble language* the youth of India began to be edu- 
cated, a great movement of political thought set in, and a 
new life was infused into the country which had been 
decaying for centuries. They had given to India freedom 
of speech and enabled Indians to stand before their British 
rulers and to represent their case in clear and open langu- 
age whenever they felt aggrieved in any matter, and the 
ultimate result, so to speak, was that an Indian stood 
before them in this House, a member of the Parliament of 
.the' British Empire able, to : state : his : , '"views ' 'openly"; and;.: 
freely. The glory and credit of this great event, which had 
thrilled India from one end to the other, the new life, the 
'■'joy;,/ and ecstasy of -India .at' the present; was’; 

' theirs. ^ ff;e stood', there in the /n|me/.;of Hudia'-tv'to 'thank ' 
/.British 1 : rulers 'that they- /. 
to stand before this House with the conviction — though 
.he had no numbers of votes behind him to influence its 
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action — that whenever he had any grievance to bring' for- 
ward supported by just and proper reasons he would always 
find a large number of other members ready to support 
him and to concede the justice that he asked, (Cheers.) 
The name of Central Finsbury would never be forgotten 
by India. The event of his election had strengthened the 
loyalty and attachment of India ten times more than if 
100,000 European soldiers had been sent to protect that 
country. (Cheers.) The moral force of which the right 
honorable Member for Mid Lothian spoke was the golden 
thread by which India was held by the British Power ; as 
long as India was satisfied with the justice and honour of 
Britain, so long would the Indian Empire endure. He 
hoped the connection between England and India., which 
formed in fact five-sixths of the British Empire, might con- 
tinue long and with benefit to both countries. (Cheers.)” 

VII L 

Opinions of the Press, 

L Indian. 

The following notes to the Indian Spectator will bo 
read with interest : — 

By the time this reaches you, the statistical map of the 
entire electoral campaign will he spread before you, so 
that you will know T better than I can predict. As matters 
stand at present, the Balisbury-Balfour majority is 
reduced from 68 to 28 ; and, if Liberal prophets are correct, 
that may yet be reduced to a minority of about twenty. If 
so, the result will be indecisive ; there will be a short sharp 
episode of parliamentary confusion, and within a few 
months the whole struggle will have to be gone through 
again. Meantime, your people will care nothing about 
the pans and kettles of our party potsherds, compared with 
; : fchb:i';girda|: fact That your: 6, O, M. is saved, ■ V as yfby fire*” ; 
You. must bless those three true Imperialist voters of 
Central Finsbury who secured this result, or rather the . 
nighttwhdseYbtbsrbyeiibl Captain PentoiVs position, I The ■ 
number in : ;footf:i : $ time 

lb t|§||| nneb If*- 

Pentoibs inevitable' .infitienoe-i; 

as ground landlord in a large portion of- the district, that 


lie was in possession, that lie is, personally popular, and 
that he', had earriages-.- galore. 'sept hy:the : Marquisv" of 'Sails*' 
bury, and a Duke - or' |wb>: and other shining” lights:. of the., 
aristoeraey ; this hard-fought political victory is sufficiently 
striking* 1 Amongst:, the names: of those 'carriage ; senders is 
one that might well have been absent, that of the Rev. 
Algernon Rotirke, brother of your still honoured Viceroy, 
who might for decency’s sake have sent his vehicle 
elsewhere* But that is a trifle. The substantial advan- 
tage that came at the eleventh hour was conversion of the 
little band of local obstructors, who, it must be cheerfully 
acknowledged, did their part at last like true Britons and 
came to the forefront of the fight,' It was a great pleasure 
to me to hear the excellent speech of their leader, Mr* 
Walton, last Saturday night, on behalf of your representa- 
tive, and again on Tuesday night, at the final demon- 
stration, when, as Chairman, he made a most effective 
appeal" to the. satnb .'effect;'" It was:,. good .to:- see,., also, ther 
late intractable candidate, Mr., F. Ford, come forward and 
gracefully support his more popular rival. Perhaps, we 
xnay thank his talented wife for that, who bears her own 
name honoured amongst women journalists. Your citizen, 
Mr* M, M. Bhownagri, also made a good speech on this 
occasion in support of the candidate. 

Speaking of women, it may be most suitable, in the brief* 
space that I can occupy with details, to give some notice 
of the four lady orators who contributed so much to the 
triumphant success of that... final meeting on Tuesday night. 
First, there was Miss Colenso, who, though she does not 
find the platform congenial, speaks in a quiet lady-like 
manner, and made a very genial impression. She spoke of 
Mi*. Dadabhai as a representative of t he remote, the weak 
and the unrepresented millions of the Empire and as a 
fitting supporter of the venerable Liberal leader. She 
.Minded. to her' own sympathy as 

principle of Home Rule as the only true means of binding 
the Empire together, and warmly commended her own loyal 
but grievously ill-used Zulus with touching references to 
her revered father* Very different in matter and manner 
was Mrs. Bradiaugli-Bonner, who spoke with dignified filial 
affection of your last champion and of his deep, almost over- 
whelming, levotion to the Indian peoj of wi ieh she had 
such intimate knowledge. It was thus as a pioneer of 
more effective and reforming administration of India that 


Charles Bradlaugh, though dead, yet spoke by the mouth 
of Ms devoted daughter. Nothing could have been more 
fitting than her noble bearing and well-chosen remarks. 
The other two lady speakers' were of very different types,, 
illustrating the qualities of the divers races that this great 
Empire has gathered under its wide wings arid sheltering 
arm. Words would fail to describe the skill, “ the go 33 
and the vivacity of the young Irish Countess Emily Kearv, 
as with mingled humour and enthusiasm she pleaded the 
cause of .social reform amongst the masses of the people, 
and, with enhanced eloquence, the cause of her own emerald 
isle. The next is no stranger to Finsbury ; as soon as the 
Chairman mentioned that they should have an address from 
the lady who had thrilled them all the other night, the whole 
meeting from floor to the topmost gallery cheered with might 
and main, renewed again as the lady orator stepped for- 
ward and gracefully responded to the plaudits. This is Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps (nee Nora Gerstenberg), wife of the rising 
member for Lanarkshire. She is proud of her ancient daring 
race— it would be vain to doubt- for a moment, her Hebrew 
origin which is revealed in every feature, in every 
movement, and gives even an oriental effect to her fashion- 
able costume, but, above all, in her intellectual forcing and 
moving eloquence. To those of ns who have had to grope 
our way step by step through the complicated social 
problems of the day, like a revelation to hear her illuminate 
them in flowing it was language, skilful, though only 
implied, argument interspersed with flashing sentences of 
eloquence, whilst the meeting swayed to and fro with an 
enthusiasm that surprises one amidst the ordinary dingy 
life of Finsbury. There is in her gestures and manner 
when roused, as on this occasion, that which reminds one 
even of “ the divine Sarah and the traditions of the un- 
equalled tragedienne Rachel. There was one passage in 
which she touched on the theme of religious .equality— “ the 
right of every one to follow the light given to lead through 
life to God 33 — which might he said ro reach the sublime, 
as in the rising sentences of the full deep voice, with 
accumulating gosti re she raised her hands above her head 
as if in appeal to Heaven itself. There wars indicated the 
native genius of the true dramatist ; and if the opulent 
condition of herself and her husband did not forbid, one 
might -'robot her inevitable ij pearance as a successor of 
the still enthralling Bernhardt, When Mrs, Phillips 
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finally withdrew from front of tlx© platform, the whole: 
audience ro.se in such furore of enthusiasm as one has 
only' witnessed after a peroration of John Bright’s and one 
or two other orators of our period* 

You may well query what had this demonstration to do 
with the modest business-like programme of your plain- 
spoken representative. But Mrs. Phillips did not forget 
that, and it chimed in with the social and industrial 
aspirations of the proletariat which he is bound to support 
in his own reasonable fashion. He made a brief speech 
: on this occasion, suitable to the purpose, and other speakers' 
of the masculine order gave appropriate addresses, in- 
cluding one from a young Irish doctor which was racy of 
the verdant island. There was also a Church padre who 
gave an impressive short speech ; and one of your former 
(European j citizens gave his testimony to the qualities of 
your representative and to the confidence that all India 1 
reposes in him. Since his election has been announced, 
ibis quite, reassuring to notice, how; the event has elicited 
the approval of the press, not omitting some Conservative 
journals. It may now be hoped that Mr. Dadabhai will 
go to sleep for a fortnight, as he stands in the utmost need 
of rest after his protracted efforts of week's and months. 
It was gratifying to see that the Committee had active 
assistance from many Indians now in town who worked 
hard in the arduous secretariat and organising business 
that had to be gone through. You know about ail this 
better than most of us. 


The British Parliament is the custodian of the English- 
man’s concerns, religious, social and political. It has the 
right to legislate on these matters. A member of Parlia- 
ment goes into it to represent the religious, political and 
social interests of his constituency. The electors of Central 
Pins bury have entrusted all these interests of theirs to a 
foreigner, alien in race and creed, and one of a subject 
people in addition. And yet in this country some of our 
patriots, passing for good Hindoos, would avail themselves 
of a foreigner for political ends only, but turn their backs 
on him, treat him as a M lech a when the other ends are 
under discussion ! Mr. Dadabhai ? s election surely teaches 
us several lessons, not the least impoi tan l ' f which is this, 
that we should do what the electors of Central Finsbury have 
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done — tli at we should * so far from being ashamed of foreign 
.guidance in all matters, he they religious^ social or politi- 
cal, welcome light and help whencesoever they come. 

One other lesson, again, of the election should not he 
lost sight of* A great deal was rightly made at the Town 
Hall meeting of the fact that several English ladies — 
notably. Miss Florence Nightingale, “the heroine of the 
19th century,” Miss Evans Bell, and Mrs. Josephine Butler 
— did their best to secure Mr. DadahhaTs election. W e 
are all grateful to these noble-hearted, generous-spirited 
ladies ; and when we are praising them, thanking them 
and blessing them for their generous help, let us not forget 
that it is their cultured intelligence which has enabled 
them to help the foreigner. After this, wall some of our 
reactionary patriots continue to talk ox the evils of female 
education ' and enlightenment, and the blessings of the 
Zenana system, female ignorance and degradation.* — 
Suhoda Patrilm. 


The return of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to the House of 
Commons as the representative of Central Finsbury is one 
of the most striking events that have occurred in connexion 
with the recent General Election. As his majority was a 
very narrow one, a scrutiny of the votes was demanded, 
and it was possible that Mr. Naoroji would not after all sit- 
in the new Parliament ; still, even if the result of the scru- 
tiny had been unfavourable, it is a striking thing that half 
of the electors of an English constituency should have voted 
for a native of India as their parliamentary representative. 
Mr. Naoroji has now been revenged upon Lord Salisbury, 
whose tasteless and absurd remark of some years ago has 
doubtless assisted him not a little in his candidature. His 
election is a testimony to the growing cosmopolitanism of 
Great Britain, and it may well be that it will help some to 
realise that India forms an integral part of a great Empire, 
In India it has evoked great enthusiasm and has occa- 
sioned much rejoicing, especially among those who may be 
termed advanced politicians. This is not unnatural, but it 
should afford food for serious thought to some of those that 
the first Indian to enter Parliament is not a Hindu but a 
Parsoe. During the recent agitation in connexion with 
.marriage questions^ it was carefully pointed out, especially 
.. Jxi' itl&t "Mv: Mal&bari, who took such -a, prominent 
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part in. that agitation , was as a Parsee, an alien in race and 
religion. This was of course true, but it will doubtless 
now be found convenient to forget the fact* and it will be 
indeed surprising if we are not now favoured with the 
argument that because Mr. Naoroji is fit to represent an 
English constituency, Tadia is already fit for representative 
institution s , — Tim Christian College Magazine, 


All honour to Central Finsbury for returning Mr. Darla- 
bhai Naoroji to Parliament, It is no importance whether 
the majority is three or three thousand for the triumph : 
the principle is what we look to. It is for this that Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji at considerable personal sacrifice has 
been fighting for the last seven years, and this success is 
a source of congratulation, not only to himself personally 
and his friends and immediate supporters, but also to the 
whole country. The "Black Maids audacity in seeking 
entrance into Si. Stephen's * no longer astounds the British 
elector, and the generous action of Central Finsbury opens 
out a new era in the modern political history of India — an 
era the importance of which it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate, and the result of which rnav be much more far-reach- 
ing than we or our successors in the immediate future can 
•imagine ,—Min'du PeMioi, 


Had it not been for the quarrel with Mr. Rchnadhorst, 
the majority would have been larger ; and hence the small 
majority is the more significant, for it proves that notwith- 
standing all election dodges and external obstacles, the 
cause of truth and justice is sure to win the hearts of the 
British people. The electors of Central Finsbury, by choos- 
■ ing' a’.pative 'of India; ha: their representative^ have clearly; 

testified to the world that they could rise above petty eon- 
I : : siflerafiop;s.; of : racp; or iiationalityp; wherediitefe^tsipf 
millions' of their fellowmen were at stake. They have thus 
not only laid India under deep obligations, but have also 
immortalized themselves for all times to come. The elec- 
tion of a native of a dependency like India to the British 
Parliament is an event, unique in the history, not only of 
England or India, but of the -whole world. It marks a 
-the struggles ' tp,;- : - 
privileges; and hence the 6th July of 1892 will always 
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remain a red-lettered day in the annals of the British Em-; 
pire . — Mahrafta . 


We are very glad that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been 
elected, but we should see that the incident does not turn 
our heads. There is no doubt of it that he is the fittest 
man in India to represent her people. It is quite possible 
that there are people who might have preferred other 
Indian gentlemen having other qualifications and advanta- 
ges, but Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has had training that many ' 
have not. It gives os great comfort to reflect that a very 
good Indian has been selected, and that he is not the man 
to bring shame or humiliation upon his country . — Amrita 
Bazaar Pairilca. 


The most cheerful piece of news to which we had all been 
looking forward with the most anxious expectations for 
“some years past— and most especially since the dissolution 
of the last Parliament— has at length been flashed out to 
us, and it has by this time spread like electrical currents 
throughout the nooks and corners of India that Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, that fearless and disinterested champion of 
our political rights and privileges, has been elected for 
Central Finsbury by a majority of three votes. In the 
personal career of the Grand Old Man of India,— Mr. 
DadabhaPs return to Parliament is the crowning edifice 
of his just and laudable ambition ; and we congratulate 
him from the bottom of our hearts on this rare honour done 
to him in behalf of the two hundred and fifty -four millions 
of Her Majesty’s loyal but voiceles subjects of British 
India. It is a merited recompense of a long and laborious 
life of an eminently exalted stamp, spent in the people’s 
cause at the most inconceivable sacrifice of personal com-, 
fort and convenience . — Gujarat Mitm* 


■ • • • " ‘ • - . . ' . , : • ' 

All India will hail with delight the election of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji as member for Central Finsbury. The de- 
light on this side of India will be more, because he is a 
citizen of Bombay, among the Parsees still greater because 
the very first Indian to enter Parliament is a member of 
their own race. . . He bore Mr. SehnadhorsFs conduct 

with heroic patience and fortitude, and with his energy 
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unabated at tlie age of sixty-seven he continued to pursue 
Ms object,, trying his persuasive powers even among Con- 
servative dames, and not altogether without success as we 
are ^ informed by a friend- — to secure the., abstention.'; :of ' 
their husbands from the poll, if, indeed, they could not 
give him their active support. Wooed and won !”. Let 
this be his motto henceforth. It signalizes the crowning 
act of iiis life which will also be the most memorable. 
And he has done a signal service to the Liberal party in 
spite of the cold indifference of its leader. He has wrested 
a victory for them in a borough within the metropolitan 
area.— Law Qoftar . 


b\' Whatever may be our feelings; , 'with regard to the,. con- 
duct of: the Liberal party in the matter of our country maids 
candidature- 'towards the:-. Liberal .elector's^ ’ 

bury, we can have only 1 one feeling, the feeling of the - 
deepesr, most heartfelt, gratitude . It was they who cheer- 
ed him on. in -Ms' uphill -contest. It 'was they who stood by 
'.".■him tin; the supreme moment .of crisis. V 'It was,', they, ..^ho 
endorsed the claims/of a poor Indian as against those of 
one of their own countrymen. Ami, finally, it was they 
who made Mr. Dadabhai Naorojhs success. We can never 
be sufficiently; grateful to the Liberal electors of Central 
Finsbury, In the late Mr. Bradlaugh, the constituency, of 
Northampton possessed an English Member for India. But 
in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Central Finsbury may take a 
reasonable pride in having a regular Indian Member for 
India.- — Lid ian Mirror , 


The return of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to Parliament by fhe 
electors of Central Finsbury is an event' which will excite 
the profoundest interest throughout India, That a native 
of this country, one of the so-called conquered population, 
should be elected by the free will of a number of English- 
men, , , to ; fill a . seat in their. inational' legislature, ' .the most: 
ancient and august representative’ assembly in the world, 
which controls not the affairs of India but those of the 
Imperial 'country itself, its colonies and dependencies and 
the. numerous and weighty affairs of that world-wide, 
Empire, is an occurrence ever which the Indian people 
might well congratulate themselves. Verily it does look 
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romantic, that the old Parsee gentleman of Bombay, after 
his sixtieth .year, should woo an English constituency to 
represent it in the Imperial legislature, and that, moved 
by the wooer's persistency, courage and ability, the consti- 
tuency itself should be generous and catholic enough to 
prefer that fireworshipping Indian fellow-subject of theirs 
to a countryman of their own, to one of the in selves, 
speaking their language and following* their religion, and 
that the Parsee member should debate and vote equally 
with Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, really reads like 
an incident in a romance, and is a singular monument of 
the splendid elasticity of the British constitution, of the 
generous instincts of the Englishmen, and of the liberal 
sentiments, unparalleled in the history of any other Imperial 
nation, which animate Britain *s rule of this country. Such 
a thing is possible only iu England. We do not indeed 
exaggerate the practical benefit of Mr. Dadabhai speaking 
and voting* as one out of' '-.six hundred and -'odd members of 
the House of Commons. But there can be no doubt of the 
importance of the precedent thus established by the generous 
action of the Finsbury Liberals, if one Indian can be 
returned as a member, why cannot half-a-dozen be so re- 
turned and thus India given, in that great assembly, a 
substantial if not quite adequate Voice. We are confident 
that Mr. Dadabhai will be a source of ranch wholesome 
influence on those that speak on Indian topics in the 
House. No man living knows more of the administrative- 
principles and details of this country; and with the ex- 
traordinaiy .power with which Mr. Dadabhai can speak 
and debate, he will inspire a wholesome fear, and will be 
looked to as an authoritative exponent of Indian feeling 
and as one whose opinions are entitled to higher weight 
than the opinions of any other members can command. 
Nqw only does England complete her claim to be called 
an Imperial country. The tie that binds India to her 
ruling country is no longer the mere sentiment of loyalty, 
ever so genuine and profound, but is the real constitutional 
equality attested by the actual presence of an Indian 
member in the Imperial Council. Nor can either England 
or India find a better representative of the people of this 
country than Mr. Dadabhai. No Indian surpasses him in 
culture, knowledge, courage or sobriety of judgment; and 
Iris character both as a private man and as a citizen is so 
high and so spotless that the feeling he inspires in his 
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countrymen is one almost verging on adoration. The 
honoimabletand "learned’ gentlemen representing ' ■■England,: 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, amidst whom tlie solitary 
Bombay Parse© will sit and participate in tlie proceedings, 
will find in their interesting colleague a very worthy fellow-' 
subject who will bring credit to the constituency that 
elected him, to the Pail i ament that bears with him, and to 
the millions of his fellow-countrymen whose aspirations he 
shares and whose capacity and loyalty he represents. May 
the generous and just rule of Britain over India last as 
long as the sun and moon to accomplish her great mission 
in this eountiy and add endlessly to her name and glory. 


The indirect results of the election of Mr. Dadabhai 
promise to be of more moment than the direct ones. It is 
not only the people of India that rejoice at his success, but 
the Princes of India also seem to join heartily in the 
congratulations that are offered to our Grand Old Man. 
The Indian noblemen form the most exclusive and in some 
respects the most backward aristocracy, and if they are 
educated in the force and power of democracy, the good 
that will accrue to India would be indeed immense. The 
Princes of India, wealthy and honoured as they are, now 
see how without those adventitious and accidental ad- 
vantages they inherited from their forefathers, true public 
spirit and enlightenment can win for itself a place which 
they may well envy and which it is not probably in their 
power to aspire to attain. The educative influence of Mr. 
DadabhaFs election seems to us to deserve special mention. 
Fortunately as a set off against Lord Salisbury and the friends 
of Captain Penton, the Maharajah Gaekwar was in London. 
While Mr. DadabhaPs opponent had the countenance of 
Lord Salisbury, the Gaekwar did what he could and placed 
his carriages at the disposal of his countryman. The 
spirit of patriotism thus evoked is worthy of appreciation. 
And the London Correspondent of the Bombay Gazette 
writes ; — “ Among those who sent telegrams are the 
Gaekwar of Bare cl a, who I see it stated lent Mr. Dadabhai 
carriages on the polling day, the Nawab Sahib of Juiaaghad, 
the Thakore Sahib of Gondal, and the Dewan of Baroda. 
Since then Sir Asman JaL, Pri m Minister of Hyderaba 1, 
has cabled :• — <( Accept my cordial congratulations h The 
Nawab Fateh Nawaa Jung, the Home Secretary of the 
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same State, liad previously sent a similar message. Thus 
have .the -Indian Princes shared the joy of the humblest 
■ citizens of Madras. Whoever thought four years ago that 
•Sir Asman Jah and Mr. Dadabhai would exchange 
courtesies! Truly the significance of Mr. DadabhaiV 
success is beyond the ken of ordinary vision. To the 
Englishmen who are a united nation and whose glories 
are written in undying characters the solitary Parsee that 
sits under the aegis of Mr. Gladstone may not be more 
than a two days’ wonder. But to us who are aware of the 
disintegrating influences of Indian society, who know but 
too well what rank disunion and hopeless apathy prevail 
among our countrymen, every incident which makes for 
producing a feeling of brotherhood among them, every 
constitutional move which by the magic of its practical 
effect brings on a common platform the prince and the 
peasant, the Mahometan aristocrat and the Hindu or 
Parsee plebian, is a God-send and affects us for good. 
Viewed in this light, the return to Parliament of Mr. 
Dadabhai is full of instruction and encouragement. The 
Anglo-Indian cynic who is suffering from the “ Congress 
windbag ” on the brain and who regards with alarm the 
assertive qualities of liis Indian fellow- subject may write 
as he chooses. But this does not injure us. If the poetic 
instinct of the nation is not dead, and if there are any 
Sanskrit scholars of high attainments' in the country who 
have the ability of their illustrious forefathers, a sacred 
literature might yet arise in India having for its subject 
the Queen’s reign and indicating the success achieved— a 
work which must be fit to take its place side by side with 
our greatest works of old, so that the wanderer along the 
streets who stops for a few minutes to hear the Brahmin 
recite the victories of Rama, may from the same Brahmin 
story-teller hear the glory of the. Parliaments of the West. 
Tins is one mode of nationalising foreign ideals . — The 
Hindu . . 

The success of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is certainly an 
event over which the whole nation may rejoice. We re- 
member what hard words were said of our veteran patriot 
on the last occasion when he failed in the* elections of 1 886. 
The more rabid of Anglo-Indian papers, which are always 
on the look-out for some incident which will enable them 
to point the finger of scorn to the Indian, philosophised on 
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the impractical idea of a native of India- entering the. 
Parliament, It would seem that if for nothing else, at 
least to gag for the moment the mouths of these calumni- 
ators of the Indian race, Providence had willed otherwise, 
and the good voters of Central Finsbury who won the seat 
for Mr. Dadabhai deserve all the honour and respect which 
we can show them for the great confidence which they 
have reposed in our distinguished and illustrious Parsee 
brother. The Pioneer received to-day writes in a tone of 
bitter but suppressed disappointment. The London Times 
with all its intense conservatism is a more generous critic 
of Indians than the savage PL The latter affects to doubt 
P the wisdom of the 2959 voters who have sent ” Mr. Dadha- 
bai “to St. Stephens” and finds fault with the Times for 
the observation it made that the return of a native of 
India to Parliament “ is interesting and even romantic.” 
Such an exhibition of needless petulance and narrow mind- 
ed ness is not likely to draw closer the cords that bind the 
rulers and the ruled in India. The Pi only serves to make 
itself ridiculous in the eyes of all fair-minded people, 
Europeans or Indians, and to widen the gulf which sepa- 
rates the two races iu India. But our countrymen can 
well afford to ignore the insulting language of blind parti- 
sans like the Pioneer, and even to. forget it in the unmistaka- 
ble evidence of English generosity furnished by the citi- 
zens of Central Finsbury. It is of the utmost importance 
that the whole of India, from Cape Comorin to the Himala- 
yas, should be stirred to spontaneous activity and our coun- 
trymen in all parts of India should devise national modes 
of congratulating themselves, the Liberal voters of Central 
Finsbury and Mr. Dadabhai. Telegrams should be sent in 
hundreds and thousands to the Liberal Association of Fins- 
bury through Mr. Dadabhai, thanking them for their 
appreciation of the merits of our country man. Public 
meetings should be held in all parts of the country, in 
towns and villages, where the resolution should be ratified. 
All this must be taken in hand without loss of time. Pro- 
crastination and delay, which are the immemorial curse of 
Lidia, ought to be avoided. There must be such a regular 
shower of telegrams in Central Finsbury during the next . 
few weeks, that they ought to mark an event in themselves 
and leave no doubt of the national awakening in India and 
the spirit of enlarged nationality that is just budding forth 
in the hearts of the Indians, Two distinct duties devolve 



upon us. One is to demonstrate our confidence in Mr, Dadn- 
bhai and tliank tlie voters of Finsbury. The other' is 'to 
express in a fitting maimer the joy we feel. Various 
'scheme's are 1 suggested to aehie^ . end.. ' ' .'A : pro- 

posal is made that the 5th of August, on which date Mr. 
Dadabhai will take his seat in Parliament, should be observ- 
ed as a day of national festival this year and in the years 
to come, it is also thought necessary to present Mr. .Dada- 
bhai with a purse to compensate in a manner for the ex- 
penses which lie has incurred and to strengthen his hands. 
But to do all these, our countrymen must be roused to en- 
thusiasm., and we shall be glad to have substantial proof of 
the same. The possibility of a native of India entering 
the august House of Commons has been effectively demon- 
strated,' and this fact in itself is worthy of the most marked 
recognition and ail exuberance of spirit similar to that 
which Lord Ripon's departure from India evoked. 


2. English. 

“ The appearance of a native of India in the British 
Parliament is an interesting and almost romantic event, 
if romance can enter into politics. The experiment will 
be watched with attention none the less,, because it can- 
not in tlie nature of things be frequently repented/' — 77m 
Times . 


“ Mr, Macro ji. is one of a small tribe of Persians, now 
eighty-nine thousand in number, who live and prosper in 
' Western/. flag, but who/ ■ have' -ho 
relation, either in race, creed or social customs, to the 
Hindus, and are regarded by the Mussulmans with an 
acute traditional dislike, which has led more than once to 
serious rioting. We have no objection whatever to Parsees, 
■who are perhaps the most advanced people in Asia, and 
who are of necessity loyal to the flag which protects them 
from extermination; but a Parsee is no more a representa- 
tive of Indians, than a Mestorian Christian would be -of 
■'Cttomans,; ' ..Mix'. Nabrojiy t;o begin with, professes to 'he 1 ' an: 
extreme Radical, and if there is a set of ideas to the world 
antipathetic to the Hindu or Mussulman, it is that describ- 
ed as English Radicalism.”— The B-pmkuor* 
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“ This gentleman, 'Mr.- Naoroji, is a little harmless-looking 
person. His complexion is swarthy, though its hue is 
naturally deepened by the setting of white or silvery hair, 
which invests Mr. Naoroji with an expression of benevo- 
lence. His manners are in keeping with his appearance, 
and there is a limpid softness in his speech /' — The Western 
Daily Press of Bristol. 


(i What is them” ? 

“ Parsees *> they worship the sun.” 

“ Do they? Then tliey must have a precious easy time of-, 
it over here” ! 

(( Such, we believe, is the substance of a skit that appear- 
ed in Punch some years ago. The election of Mr. Naoroji 
to Westminster recalled it to our mind, for we cannot help 
thinking that, whatever spare moments the lion, member 
may hitherto have enjoyed, he will find plenty to do to 
occupy his leisure as soon as he takes his seat in Parlia- 
ment. It is certainly an odd choice for an English consti- 
tuency to make. Is Mr. Naoroji supposed to represent our 
Eastern Empire or Finsbury — millions or thousands only ? 
Will he pose as the thin end of the wedge of Imperial 
Federation, or is he the first link forged of a. chain of 
Home Rule; for India ? Events are hurried on so now-a- 
days that if Mr. Gladstone's policy is carried to its logical 
conclusion, we may wake up one fine morning to find that 
English members are in a minority in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and that we are legislated for by our former depen - 
den cies . W e shall be curious to read what the V ernacular 
Press of India have to say on the subject -/' — The Bristol 
Times . 


“ The elections of Wednesday have contributed some 
new members of distinction to the House of Commons. 
First and foremost is Lord Salisbury's * black man/ Mr. 
Naoroji. His return is a personal rebuke to the Premier 
for a personal insult and a sneer at our fellow Indian sub- 
jects. Mr. Naoroji is a Parsee merchant of high character 
and education, and his skin, as a matter of fact, is as white 
as Lord Salisbury's. He is the first Indian that has been 
elected to the House of Commons, and his choice will give 
immense satisfaction throughout our Indian empire/' — 
The Bradford Observer . , 


a The most - interesting London victory of Wednesday 
was -that whicli made Mr, JSfaoroji — the Parsee gentleman 
who became famous because of his association with Lord 
Salisbury's cruel and vulgar remarks about * black men * 
—a member of the British Legislature. It is true that 
the majority to which he has been returned for Central 
Finsbury is a very small one, but a majority larger only 
by two votes kept a Tory in for the seat during* six event- 
ful years, and it is not likely that the small margin of votes 
by which it has been wrested from the Tories will in 
any way cripple Mr, Naoroji's usefulness in the Imperial 
Parliament. The news of his success was received with 
great enthusiasm. For a time the issue was doubtful, and 
it would have done Lord Salisbury good to have heard the 
loud and repeated cheers which were given for his black 
man by the Flint Street crowds while the correct return 
was being anxiously awaited. When the matter was at 
length placed beyond doubt, a roar went up from 
thousands of throats : and it would almost seem from the 
half-benignant, ha If -scornfully patronising tone in which 
the Times, hails' his appearance as a British legislator as if 
the echoes of the demonstration had penetrated Printing 
House Square. At any rate the Times deigns to remark 
that f the appearance of a native of India in the British 
Parliament is an interesting and almost romantic event, if 
romance can enter into politics. The experiment will be 
watched with attention none the less, because it cannot, 
in the nature of things, be frequently repeated/ This is 
remarkably polite, considering the quarter from which it 
comes ; but the fact of the matter is the Unionist press 
is dropping some of the bluster with which it started the 
fight. / The Times' was . very nasty at the beginn mg. ... . There 
are signs that it will be very humble, before the end,” — 
Leeds Mercury. 


“ The return of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for Central 
Finsbury has much significance. For one thing, it is 
another of those Liberal gains in the Metropolis which 
are steadily showing that London is waking up to the 
claims of justice and truth; but most people will regard 
it as a special slap in the face for Lord Salisbury. One 
of that statesman's most blazing indiscretions was his 
contemptuous reference to this esfceeniable gentleman as 
* black man/ T“ 

'.IS'"- 
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proved ■ to Mr. NaorojPs countrymen that they, at least, 
are free from the stupid and illiberal prejudice of colour, 
and that they have also shown their appreciation of the 
Prime Minister's delicate wit by giving him its subject 
as a fellow-legislator, which must be a galling thought to 
the Marquis .'' — Scottish Leader, 


“■In our files by this week's Australian Mail we notice 
in the letter of a London gossip a political prophecy that 
looks curious now in the light of the actual fact. The 
writer, referring to Mr. Labouchere's efforts to restore 
peace and unity in the Liberal ranks of Central Finsbury, 
says : — *' Labby calmly advises Mr. Kaoroji to get out, but 
the coloured gentleman wont do this, because although 
he does not expect to poll more than 800 votes altogether, 
Mr, Kaoroji runs an Anglo-Indian newspaper in London, 
and obtained support for his journal from India on the 
strength of his being the accepted Liberal candidate for 
Finsbury.’ Alas ! for the prophet of two months ago, 
Mr, Naoroji polled ten times three hundred votes, and is, 
to-day, a member for Finsbury — The Sunday Sun . 


..... ..... 


■ ' ' ' u Finsbury is not quite so 

ridiculous as if that unenlightened constituency had sent 
a Bengali Baboo into Parliament. That is the best that 
can be said for it. 

* x . * * 

“ Meanwhile Central Finsbury should be ashamed of itself 
at having publicly confessed that there was not in the 
whole of the division an Englishman, a Scotchman, a 
Welshman or an Irishman as worthy of their votes as this 
Fire-Worshipper from Bombay." — St, Stephen’s Review. 


“The manner in which Mr. Naoroji's election to the 
Imperial Parliament has been received in India has a sig- 
nificance and importance far outweighing his personal 
qualities, admirable as they undoubtedly are. It shows 
conclusively that the educated people of India look to the 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland with confidence 
for the redress of their grievances. It dispels the sinister 
suggestions of disloyalty so recklessly associated with the 
movement in India, the object of which is to enable com- 
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patent natives to exercise the privileges of sharing in the 
government of their own country. . . . . / If the 

Congress party contemplated any action not strictly legal 
and constitutional, they would be indifferent to the compo- 
sition of the House of Commons. ' The fact that they have 
been excited to an unusual pitch of enthusiasm by seeing 
one of their number returned to it demonstrates their faith 
in the integrity of the empire and the sense of justice of 
the British people/— -27m Daily Chronicle * 


“ They (the Indians) have one of their own kindred — 
an able patriot held in high esteem by his countrymen- — 
who will watch their interests and help the Liberals to carry 
reforms for the benefit of India. The delight with which 
Mr. ISTaoroji’s return has been received by the Congress 
party in India is a proof of the confidence they have in the 
British Parliament to redress their wrongs in a constitu- 
tional way. Besides especially guarding India’s interests, 
Mr. Naoroji, as a very good Radical, will be a loyal sup- 
porter of the Liberals /’— The Star , 


“ The election (of Mr. Naoroji) is at once remarkable 
and acceptable. To Lord Salisbury, indeed, the return of 
his f black man 9 will, we suppose, be somewhat of a morti- 
fication. For it was of Mr. Naoroji that the Prime Minister 
doubted * if we have yet got to that point "where a British 
constituency will electa black man to represent them/ 
and said that * at all events he was a man of another race, 
who was very unlikely to represent an English community. 
But though of another race, he is of the same allegiance ; 
and the return to the Imperial Parliament of a native of 
India, as informal representative of the millions of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in that empire, even if it should not 
mark an epoch in our political evolution, certainly adds a 
chapter to the romance of modern history /’ — -The Pall 
Mall Gazette, 


The London Correspondent of The Bombay Gazette writes 
to that journal 

<<r I met a day or two ago the Secretary of the London 
Liberal Caucus, and I asked him what he thought of Mr. 
Dadabhai NaorojiV prospects. His reply was that the 
indefatigable Parsee candidate had an even chance of 


I 
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defeating Captain Penton, who though a large owner of 
property in the district, and an open-handed supporter of 
local charities, has given offence to the working classes by 
; Ms '• nhconipromising refusal -to support. ' the eight 'hours' 
iaowemurit. . Mr. Dad^blfaiVis; in regard tolabottr questions, 
very advanced ; in fact he is almost a socialist ; at any rate 
his sympathies are strongly with those gentlemen who, 
though they have not been able to secure much support for 
their own utopian schemes, may take credit for having 
largely contributed to bring about the new direction which 
'"politics, are, taking here and on, the continent. ' / Mr, /B-ada-v 
bhai’s friends are working most energetically ; and as his 
friends include a goodly number of the fair sex, the 
c sirens of the Primrose League J have not it all their own 
/way in Central Finsbury ,as;they have in some;.' other, parts' 
of the metropolis.” 


The London Correspondent of the Morning Post writes : 
— a If there is one elected representative of the people who 
is sorry that his share in the electoral battle was crowned 
. /With .victory,..' fcha|ione..imu#:be. : ,the 1 Parse e - gen tie mail''' wlio ' 
was chosen by East Finsbury. The poor man is deluged 
with invitations to such an extent that the postman's knock 
must strike terror to his soul, and demon of dyspepsia must 
perpetually dog his footsteps. Even if his appetite for flat- 
tery was as insatiable as that of a professional beauty and 
his digestion outrivalled that of the ostrich in its strength, 
he would not be able to enjoy the floods of congratulation 
and of public and private hospitality that are being poured. 

, upon him, because •• be- is' not, ’quite' sure, that he' is, ./entitled 
/to them, or To,, speak more;, correctly 'whether his 'right To" 
receive these honours will long remain undisputed. The 
Thought of the narrow majority by which lie lost East 
-Finsbury ofriuics makes Captain Fenton inTmod to reject 
; ; the;/advice 'of his couhsellors'",and / petition- fora; Tbfeuf: iby,/ 
and while this thought continues to haunt the brain of his 
defeated adversary, Mr. ISTaoroji icah'.'fpkbut'dittfe.'bf that 
jcsbmfort'' which' springs, from a '^ense; of .safety//:.';: Hpr/aret,' 
: : 'trea;rin,es ; s ; of mind . and j distress/ qf ■ ||bnmph'/,ahd : /msecurify 1 /' ; 
of position the only things 1 that the elected of Finsbury has 
to suffer. The rumour that the native princes ‘of India had 
forwarded him a cheque for £300,000 as a substantial token 
of their pleasure in his success has caused him more misery 
than all the rest put together. As soon as the report was 
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set afloat, begging letters began to pour in upon him from 
all sorts of sources. It was impossible to reply to these 
epistles separately, for they were in number like unto the 
sands of the seashore, so Mr. Naoroji notified his corre- 
spondents, through the medium of the press, that both they 
and he had been the victims of a hoax. This statement, 
however, had no appreciable effect upon the people for 
whose information it was published. Letters asking for 
help, letters pointing out the duty of almsgiving, and 
letters naming institutions and charities upon which his 
suppositious cash ought, in the opinion of the writers, to be 
bestowed still continued to come in, and I hear that these 
are now being supplemented by letters of reproach and 
rebuke from disappointed applicants, who have either not 
seen his printed reply to their supplications, or else have 
chosen to disbelieve the denial that it contained. Truly, 
the first Indian Member of Parliament is being made to pay 
a heavy penalty for his popularity.” 

a That remarkably mixed party (the Gladstouians) has 
the privilege of adding to. its assorted ranks a fervent socia- 
list in Mr. John Burns and a Parses gentleman in Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji .”— The Standard. 

“ No fair-minded Conservative will complain that her 
Majesty's Indian subjects should have a representative at 
the Imperial Legislature of their own race ] the misfortune 
is that Mr. Naoroji should have obtained his seat at the ex- 
pense of a Unionist .” — The Morning Advertiser * 

iC A short, slight man of contemplative cast of counte- 
nance, the * deep eyes of a Hindoo', and a smile that would 
charm a bee from a honey-pot .”* — The Evening News. 

MR. DADABHAI PARADING- HIS WEALTH, 

An- ■ Illusion. 

The following highly imaginative paragraph appeared 
in one of the newspapers : — 

“ Mb. Dadabhai Naoroji” receives Congratulatory 
Thanks 'prom Indian Potentates, 

A Library for Finsbury . 

u Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the newly- elected: Liberal M.P, 
for Finsbury, has, according to a Balzfiel correspondent, 



received within the last three days thirteen telegrams 
from ‘ different Maharajahs of India transferring to him 
sums varying from £500 to £5,000, in all £28,000, as an 
acknowledgment and encouragement of his political 
services. The Maharajah of Hyderabad has placed at 
his disposal a sum of £10,000 hi addition to the above 
for the purpose of enabling Mr* Naoroji to establish a 
memorial of some kind, a monument, a public library, or 
some philanthropic work in lhs constituency.” 


Other papers followed suit. For instance, we have the 
Echo as follows: — 

“Mr. Naoroji is not showing remarkable wisdom in 
flashing the wealth of India before the eyes of the British 
electorate. Since his election for Central Finsbury, he has 
received thirteen telegrams from as many Maharajahs of 
India, transmitting sums varying from £500 to £5,000, 
making in all £28,000, to pay the expenses of his election, 
and. an additional sum of £10,000 from the Maharajah of 
Hyderabad to enable Naoroji to establish a permanent 
memorial in the division of his victory. . Here we ■ have 
£38,000 to assist in the return, and to signallize an electoral 
success. ' ; v£; 

“ There is more purse-pride than wisdom in this display 
of riches. Central Finsbury abounds in needy people. 
And when £38,000 are paraded so soon after the election, 
many persons will, naturally enough, ask how much of it 
was promised and expended before the election. Should 
Mr. Naoroji present himself for re-election, as probably he 
may soon have an opportunity to do, the electorate will, 
naturally enough, look out for windfalls, as the candidate 
and his cause will be obscured by the shower of Maharajahs' 
contributions varying from £500 to £5,000. The Member 
for Central Finsbury will, in the circumstances, carry with 
him less rather than more moral force on account of 
Indian money poured into his lap." 


And the Globe followed in a, similar strain : — 

“On the other hand rich and rare are the gifts that his 
Section has ' '.brought to Mr. Naoroji, ; . and' we. ;.are. spme- : 
what at a loss to know why these Eastern potentates show 1 
BOMnch; grateful . enthusiasm at 
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been effected into the British Parliament by a gentleman 
who is not of their blood, nor of their religion. It can 
hardly be that the Maharajah of Hyderabad is really 
honoured and flattered by the introduction of a Parsee 
into a distant body of Englishman. Mr. Naoroji is as 
much an alien to the Indian Prince who has sent him 
presents as an Englishman would be. What then is the 
meaning of this outburst of gratitude ? Are these gifts 
the outcome of their affection, or are they sent as means 
of propitiation ? And, if so, why do Maharajahs wish to 
propitiate Mr. Naoroji ? No doubt their idea of a member 
of Parliament is derived from intercourse with Mr. 
Kipling^ * Pagett, M.P./ and they look with justifiable 
dread towards a Parsee c Pagett/ ” 


Mr. Naoroji contradicted these statements in a letter 
sent to all the London dailies in these terms 

With, reference to the statement in your issue of y ester- 
day, that I have received telegrams aud£fi8,Q00 from India, 
will yon kindly allow me to inform your readers that 
though it is true that I have received many telegrams 
since my election, I have not received any money from 
India.” 


But the Echo pursued its own strain with persistent un- 
generousness : — • 

“ A man must not always tell all, for that were folly ; 
but what a man says should be what he thinks ; otherwise 
Tis knavery. No doubt Mr. Naoroji has been informed 
of the big mistake he made in parading the wealth that 
was poured into his lap by the Maharajahs of India. He 
writes tons to say that f though it is true I have received 
many telegrams since my election, I have not received any 
money from India/ It should be remembered that the 
sums promised him were specified. He does not attempt 
to contradict or correct any statement made. He merely 
says he has not received any money from India. Of course 
not, and for the best of all reasons. There has been in- 
sufficient time since his election to receive anything from 
India but telegrams. But Mr. Naoroji in noway improves 
his position by his explanation, but rather makes it more 
dubious. There is "an oriental obliquity in his statement 
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which will not raise him in the esteem of the British pub- 
lic for courage, and candour. Though he has not received 
the promised money, he will in due time. DalziePs agency 
says that the report in reference to the money is perfectly 
true, and will be publicly verified before long. Mr. Naoroji 
cannot help having money pointed upon him by Indian: 
Princes, but he can help making a parade of it j and when 
finding he had made a mistake, there was no necessity that 
lie should seek shelter behind equivocation.” 


Comments on Mr. XaokojPs Maiden Sjpkjgch in Parliament. 

The London correspondent of the Bombay Gazette 
writes ■: — 

Mr. Naoroji made his maiden speech on Tuesday night, 
and though he spoke to a rather limited audience— it was 
not generally known that he intended to take part in the 
No Confidence debate — he was listened to with close atten- 
tion, and when he resumed his seat members Hooked round 
him to offer their congratulations. During the earlier part 
of the evening he had been modestly sitting on the back 
benches, but just before he spoke he moved down to the 
second row, immediately behind the front Opposition bench. 
Among the members present at the time was the principal 
Liberal whip and right-hand man of Mr. Gladstone. J udg- 
ing from his appearance Mr. A mold M or ley seems satisfied 
with Mr. NaorojiVtMmi. Mr. Labouchere was also in the 
blouse, and in order better to hear the new member crossed 
over to a seat on the Ministerial side. The common 
practice here is to put the emphasis on the second syllable 
of his name. The speaker, in calling upon Mr. Naoroji, 
pronounced his name correctly, exactly as it would be 
pronounced in Bombay. As this was the first time that the 
voice of an Asiatic had been heard within the walls of 
Parliament, it is natural that Mr. N aorojPs utterances, 
though comparatively brief, should have, attracted consider- 
able notice. The Time, s* rather sarcastically observes that 
Mr. Naoroji dilated with radiant naivette on the splendour 
of his victory in Central Finsbury, and owing doubtless, to 
the reluctance of the speaker to pull up a new member 
whose inexperience called for special indulgence was allow- 
ed to conclude without saying one word on the vote of 
“ want of confidence.” The Standard ? the Morning Pod, 
and the Morning Advertiser make no special reference to the 
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speech. The Unionist Daily Telegraph remarks “ An 
eloquent, and fervent recruit to the Opposition ranks arrived 
7 in the person of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, whose somewhat 

ambiguous references to the terms of Her Majesty’s Speech 
were atoned for by the enthusiasm and earnestness which, 
carried him along.” The Tory Globe says : — “ Mr. Naoroji 
delivered a remarkable harangue about India, full of 
Oriental expressions of gratitude to the English people for 
giving him an opportunity of appearing at Westminster.” 
The St. James’s Gazette observes : — “Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji 
is a new member, and in a way a distinguished stranger, 
and for such there is always indulgence. Consequently the 
worthy member for Central Finsbury was permitted 
without interruption from the chair or benches to deliver a 
highly decorous and very nicely expressed little lecture on 
England and her great dependency, which would have been 
very much in place at a meeting of the Anglo-Indian Associ- 
ation”— whatever that may be— “ or the Zenana Mission.” 

I suppose the writer means Zenana Missionary Society. 
He adds : — “The sentiments were praiseworthy, and Mr. : 
Naoroji speaks pleasantly with an exeellent choice of lan- 
guage. But what his speech had to do with the question before 
tho House, nobody in the least understood.” The wonder- 
fully facetious gentleman who writes Parliamentary gup 
for the Manchester Examiner (Liberal Unionist) discourses 
on the subject with admirable taste and felicity. Here is 
what this humourist and stylist says :— “Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, whom the wits of the House have for convenience, 
of pronunciation already converted into Mr. Harrow Majo- 
rity ” — the wits of the House then are three weeks behind 
the fair — “and Mr. Dab-in- the-Eye To. No, made his maiden 
speech in the delights of the sylvan dinner hour ” — "Why 
sylvan “ and it proved to be a treat indeed. Mr. Naoroji 

talked sententiously of our great and glorious empire and 
reminding us that we had treated India badly a hundred 
years ago, rather grimly or, perhaps, one ought to say dark- 
ly hinted, that he himself was a result of that treatment. 
What all this had to do with the No Confidence Trick, no 
one seemed able to say, and the speaker mercifully did not 
j lift his slumbering head to inquire.” I do not think that 

i Mr. Peel’s head was slumbering ; but that of the Manchester 

r Examiner’s correspondent evidently was, judging from the 

foregoing quotation. So ranch for the Conservative Press ; 
now for the Liberal papers. The Daily News in its loading 
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article describes the speech as “ graceful and dignified./* 
but in an other column says it was delivered under depress- 
ing circumstances. The House of Commons'* a dinner 
hour ** is always depressing, but as I know from conversation 
with many members it would have been less depressing on 
this occasion if Mr. is aoroji with excessive modesty had 
not withheld from his friends his intention to speak. The 
gallery man of the Daily Chronicle alludes to Mr. NaorojPs 
plea for India as e< gracefully irrelevant and quite touch- 
ing/* In the editorial column of the same paper the 
following appears : — To Mr. Naoroji will belong the 
distinction of being the first of the newly-elected Liberal 
London members to address the new Parliament. The lion, 
member delivered his, maiden speech last night, and a very 
effective little address it was ; it had the merit of being not 
too long and was listened to with great attention by a House 
which, considering it was near the middle of the dinner 
hour, was fairly well attended/* The writer adds that Mr. 
Naoroji spoke very carefully and deliberately and in a fine 
sonorous voice. The disappointment of the new House at 
Mr. Naoroj/s lightness of complexion has been, the Pall 
Mall informs us, “absolutely profound. A witty Glad- 
stonian summed it up by the remark * Lord Salisbury has 
been at his old game — calling white black/ Mr. Naoroji 
himself was very favourably received last night, was so 
mildly moderate as to disappoint the House even more than 
his colour/* The Star says that no one will grudge Mr. 
Naoroji his graceful speech, although it had no reference to 
the subject discussed. Mr. Naoroji will, for the first time, 
exemplify the close connection between this country and 
India by speaking on behalf of his fellow-countrymen in 
Parliament, We see that even the Tory journals are 
pleased that the scrutiny in Central Finsbury did not result 
in unseating him. He is a man whom all parties should wish 
to see in Parliament. The Parliamentary reporter of the 
Manchester Guardian points out that Mr. Naoroji* s voice 
V- is entirely free from foreign accent or phraseology ** and 
says that he had $ reason to be satisfied with the atti- 
tude of the House towards him/* The representative of a 
Liverpool daily considers that the speech wah.vefy"interesf- 
ing: to:; one who knew its accent/* ' He gbes/'bn;. : tb ; hay^;-L, 
,Mr. , Naoroji lias the fluency of Iris ;race*/v, ii &:haS'-'alSo':iii ;; 
his nervousness an almost beseechii j way, an apologetic 
tone, which he will probably lose in the strife of politics. 
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There were numbers who stayed to hear him and they were 
not disappointed.” Finally the Morning Leader , one of the 
new half-penny papers, states that Mr. Naoroji created a 
very favourable impression. Now if the Parsee community 
are not after all this praise proud of their enterprising* co- 
religionist, they must be hard to please. I have heard in 
the lobby a doubt expressed but by one gentleman only as 
to the wisdom of Mr. Naoroji intervening* in a debate so 
soon after his election. In view of certain legal threats I 
suppose he thought that if he did not avail himself of this 
opportunity, he might possibly not have another. Should 
his Parliamentary career be cut short by what my friend, 
the London correspondent of the Journal des Debate, calls 
the “ subfcilites delaloi electoral© auglaise ” Mr. Naoroji will 
not have had a bad innings. He has assisted at the open- 
ing of a new Parliament by accompanying the speaker to 
the House of Lords when the Royal Message was read ; 
taken part in an historical debate.; voted in the largest di- 
vision that has ever been recorded at Westminster; and if 
he lives until next Thursday will have the pleasure of sitting 
on the right of the chair as a supporter of Mr, Gladstone's 
Fourth Ministry. Both in the House and its precincts, 
Mr. Naoroji is the observed of all observers. 


A PARSEE IN PARLIAMENT. 
to the editor of THU Morning Dost* 

Sir,— The election of Mr. Naoroji for Finsbury has 
given rise to the idea in some places that he represents the 
people of India. Far from it, Mr. Naoroji is a Parsee, a 
race as alien to India as a Russian Jew in Whitechapel is 
to England — a race of mere traders, none of whom ever 
drew a sword or pulled a trigger, either for or against us, 
a people who, if we left India, would be massacred to a 
man by the fighting races.— Yours, &c., Richard Ij. Dash- 
wood, Major-General. 

A Correspondent to The Rational Observer, writing on 
July 6, signing himself “ P./ J says : — u l was standing 
outside Tie Daily JStews Office to-night when Mr, NaorojPs . 
election was announced. . The general opinion seemed to . 
be that it was a credit; — that the Liberals had been pull- 
ing up their socks and showing their policies ; — that the 
new member was no blacker than yourself, but (if the truth 
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were known ■ as genuine an Englishman as the rest of us ; 
that he had been a' Prime Minister somewhere abroad ; and 
finally, that (as he was as good as Salisbury himself, and 
could consequently look him in the face on the floor of the 
House , he was just the man we wanted to represent the 
poor slaves who run about in India pursued by certain 
blokes with whips and bludgeons. It was felt to be 
inherently improbable that there were any such folk as 
Parsees. But, of course, if Mr. Naoroji insisted, he could 
always worship a box of matches or the clock tower. We 
were all for religious toleration. As for national prejudi- 
ces or racial pride — such feelings were out of date A 


From the London Letter to The Hindu, Madras. 

A Conservative evening paper, published in London, 
tells Indians that if they desire anything in the shape of 
“a greater share in the administration of their country,” 
they should remember what the Roman Emperor Nero 
would have done had he been asked for constitutional pri- 
vileges by the Feudatories of the Roman Empire. “Nero 
would probably have made torches of them.” The “ them ” 
referred to are the “tributaries” of Rome. Probably, the 
Conservative paper referred to individuals and not to coun- 
tries. Indeed, he must have done so : it is not easy to 
understand how a country could have been made into a 
torch, but it is easy to no derstand liow dark North Afri- 
cans or fair Angles might- have been dipped into oil, well 
covered with thoroughly naphtha-soaked garments, and 
then lighted “ to make a Roman holiday,” This then is 
the wav in which a leading Conservative Journal alludes to 
the constitutional and reasonable demands of fellow sub- 
jects of the British people. Where Lord Salisbury calls 
Irishmen “Hottentots” and Mr. Naoroji, M.P., a “black 
man,” the Evening News and Post talks, of Nero's probable 
making torches of men, and ironically congratulates the 
Indian people “ that they do not need 

SUCH A GHASTLY BEACON FINE 

to indicate the safe course.” The “ safe course ” for the 
Indians is not to ask for “ a greater share in the adminis- 
tration of their country.” If some orator at the Allah- 
abad Congress should make this brutal observation the text 
for some very forcible remarks in December next, nobody 
need be surprised. 



APPENDIX* 


The Results of the Scrutiny, 

; — " 

(From Renter’ $ Telegrams .) 

' THE CENTRAL FINSBURY ELECTION. 

London, November 26. 

Capfc. Fenton has withdrawn the charges against Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and agreed to a scrutiny., which 1ms 
been fixed to take place on 5th December, to decide the 
election, 

: THE CENTRAL FINSBURY ELECTION. 

London, December 18. 

The scrutiny of voting papers in Central Finsbury is pro- 
ceeding, and a number of alien votes have been disallowed 
on both sides, Mr* Dadabhai Naoroji at preseut has a 
majority of two. The scrutiny has been adjourned until 
Thursday. 

THE CENTRAL FINSBURY SCRUTINY. 

London, (December 14. 

The scrutiny of voting papers at Central. Finsbury was 
yesterday resumed. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji last night was 
two votes ahead of Captain Fenton. 

London, December 14, 

After numerous votes had been disallowed on both sides, 
Captain Fenton and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji were level this 
morning; and after luncheon Captain Fenton withdrew his 
petition, each side arranging to pay their own costs. 

' MR. DADABHAI NAOROJFS ELECTION. 

The Bombay Gazette writes : — The result of the scrutiny 
in Central Finsbury is a tie— a disappointment alike to Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Captain Fenton. The latter ■me) 
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retains tlie seat, bat he has been condemned to. see his 
majority of three first, raised to fire and then disappear 
altogether, leaving, him on a level with his pertinacious' 
rival. The costs of such prolonged proceedings are of 
course heavy, and no doubt both parties were glad to escape 
the risk of having to pay his opponent’s costs in addition 
to his own. This risk was perilously near, for the rejection 
of another solitary vote on their side would have sufficed to 
double the sum which the loser would have to pay. They 
were well advised to say quits and close the scrutiny. It 
is to be regretted for his own sake that Captain Fenton did 
not elect to withdraw the petition a little sooner, and thus 
earn a useful reputation for magnanimity to an opponent. 
Secure in his local influence as a proprietor of extensive 
house property in the borough, he might have consoled 
himself with the hope and even with the assurance that 
on a future occasion his supporters would take care that he 
was not left in a minority of three. The outward result of 
the recent, polling, and so far as he was concerned it was an 
untoward result — it was attributed by his friends to surprise. 
Up to almost the last moment, two Liberals were in the 
field and the Conservatives deemed the issue of the election 
a foregone conclusion. They did not exert themselves to 
perfect their organisation, and when the second Liberal 
candidate withdrew in favour of Mr. Dadabhai, Captain 
Fenton’s friends found to their dismay that they had to 
fight not a disunited but a united party. Even under those 
discouraging circumstances, the Conservatives came within 
one vote of success. Mr, Schnadhorst will doubtless see in 
the closeness of the contest the justification for his fore- 
. boding that the perseverance of Mr. Dadabhai would cast 
the Liberals the seat. It has not done so, hut Mr. 
Schandhorst’s prediction came within an ace of unwelcome 
fulfilment. For this Parliament Mr. Dadabhai is not only 
member for India, but what is perhaps of some practical 
import, member for Central Finsbury. His vote will be on 
the side of the Government, whose majority, which had fallen 
to 88 under the influence of the earlier, has been raised by , 
the result of the more recent election petitions to 44. Mr. 
Dadabhai is to be congratulated on retaining his seat even 
after he has lost his majority, the only member of this or we 
believe any other Parliament who has accomplished so re- 
markable a feat. The only analogue to it is that of the 
hero of the weird German tale who lost his shadow, but 



retained his substance. It is to be hoped that the tenacity 
which has proved too strong for Mr. Schnadhorst and Cap- 
tain Pen ton alike, will enable Mr. Dadabhai, now that he 
lias made good his footing in the House of Commons, to 
put to shame those who say, like Mr. Dicey, that no one can 
show a single instance in which Parliamentary interference 
in Indian matters ever did a halfpenny worth of good. 



